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Important New Macmillan Books 


The MOST FASCINATING BOOK 6f TRAVELS PUBLISHED in YEARS 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s important work onsthe Trans Himalaya 


In these substantial volumes the author describes’ the journey in which, taught by previous attempts 
which nearly lost him his life, he successfully penetrated to the hidden city of Lhassa.' Few ex- 
plorations of recent years have been so rich in results of value to geography and other sciences 
as Dr. Sven Hedin’s travels in this region of mystery and grandeur, but the book is not primaril; 
one for the scientist. It is a story of adventure, profusely illustrated (from photographs where 
they could be taken, elsewhere by sketches), simple, direct, reflecting much of the singular fas- 
cination of the strange “roof of the world” of which he writes. 
In two 8vo volumes, with maps, eight plates in colors, probably $7.50 net: 
It should be noted as a book worth remembering at the holiday season. 


By Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell and others 
Labrador: The Country and the People 


The book is one which will appeal to any one who has a love for the rugged open, who has any 

feeling for the strong men making a hard fight to live, or who has any interest in the preventible 

causes of the hardship. Most of all it will appeal to those who know the personality of the man 
whose life work is so intimately bound up with the country and the people he describes. 

Cloth 8vo, Illustrated from photographs, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.30. 

A gift that will be welcomed by any one who knows of Dr. Grenfeil’s work. 





William E. Carson’s graphic book on Mexico 


The Wonderland of the South, Mr. Carson calls the country of whose infinite variety he writes so 
entertainingly ; where in a few hours one may visit in turn the swamps of the tropics and the 
bleak mountain levels where only the hardiest timber can thrive. And the social contrasts are as 
great; the peon, the purer- -blooded Indian, the educated Mexicans, and the enterprising American 
engineers, show types of life as different as the medieval and the modern, existing side by side, 
picturesquely ignoring the centuries of civilization between. 


Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39. 


A Wanderer in Paris By E. V. Lucas 


A charming companion to his “A Wanderer in Holland” and “A Wanderer in London,” books 
utterly unlike the formal guide-books, yet better balanced and more complete than ordinary trav- 
els. They are like nothing so much as having the companionship of a well-informed, exception- 
ally congenial fellow-traveler. Anyone who expects to visit the brilliant holiday city should 
certainly own it, and it will go far to make the city vividly real to the stay-at-home. 


16 plates in colors. Cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 


The Old Town By Jacob A. Riis 


There is a “simply captivating” sincerity about Mr. Riis’s pleasure in going back after the years 
spent in “The Making of an American” to find his birthplace so little changed by half a century. 
And he succeeds in making the reader share his delight in the quaint, kindly, leisurely life of the 
old historic town of Ribe. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, illustrated by W. T. Benda, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


Mr. John C. Van Dyke’s The New New York 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL, with 124 drawings, including 26 plates in color. 
“Manhattan has never, probably, been so completely described.”-—New York Sun. 


“It is a comfort to see New York described by one who has a true sense of its character.”—New 
York Tribune. 


Now ready. Cloth, boxed, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.22. 





The books named above can be seen in any bookstore. They should be care- 
fully noted as among the season’s new books most suitable for use as gifts. 


Pubiished ~~ Ss THE MACMILLAN COMPANY gs 
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Survey of the World 


President Taft arrived 
in Washington on the 
10th, at the end of his 
long tour. He had traveled about 13,000 
miles, made 266 speeches, and attended 
579 formal breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners. He had passed thru_thirty- 
three States and two Territories, and 
been in Mexico. Beginning on Septem- 
ber 15, the tour had consumed fifty-six 
days. He returned in fine health. In 
Augusta, Ga., on the 8th, he made an 
address at the fair grounds, speaking of 


Last Days of the 
President’s Tour 


ship subsidies and a conservation of re- 


sources. He also said he would recom- 
mend a consolidation of several bureaus 
at Washington that are concerned with 
health and sanitation. In the course of 
an address at Florence, S. C., he said: 
“My friends, we are apt to get enthusiastic 


over I§ cent cotton, and the growth of cities 
and States and all other industrial progress, 


. but 1 hope that in. doing so you will not forget 


the responsibilities of our national growth. We 
have been prosperous before, we were exceed- 
iagly prosperous in -I1907, we were very 
prosperous for six or eight years before 
that, but there came a time when Theodore 
Roosevelt and men like him, who saw the ten- 
dency which came from that prosperity to an 
accumulation of wealth in individual hands by 
means that were not legal and could not be 
morally supported, called for a halt and called 
for an investigation into our prosperity and 
called for the enactment of legislation that 
should restrict our growth in order that it 
might be along the lines of legality and along 
the lines of business integrity and morality. 
“Now, what I wish to call your attention to 
is that we are beginning again another great 
era of prosperity. No man can measure the 
growth that will now follow for the next eight 
years, but in that growth we ought to be care- 
ful not to be carried off our feet and made in- 
different to our responsibilities as citizens, and 
it ought to be determined that we shall main- 
tain a high standard as citizens and shall frown 
down and stamp upon by legal methods the 
¢orrupt methods introduced for the purpose of 


perpetuating a monopoly. We ought to make 
up our minds that it is a business which we 
must attend to always. The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. So I say to you the price of 
exalted moral standards is efernal vigilance. 
It is easy for the people to forget everything 
but material progress. I hope we have had a 
lesson in the last. six or eight years that will 
prevent our forgetting it. 

“There is nothing inconsistent with proper 

material growth in the elevation of our moral 
standard of living. I am no pessimist. I -be- 
lieve we have gone on steadily getting better 
and better, and I think we showed by respond- 
ing to the call when Theodore Roosevelt ut- 
tered it that we were sound to the core, and 
that we were not to be bribed into quietness 
and sleepiness by the comfort and wealth of 
our prosperity.” 
He was in Wilmington, N. C., several 
hours. On a revenue cutter he traveled 
twenty-five miles down the Cape Fear 
River. The people want to have the 
channel deepened. At a reception in 
Wilmington he spoke with pleasure of 
the welcome given to him by the Con- 
federate veterans. He had been looking, 
he said, at Fort Fisher, and recalling -the 
battle fought there: 


“All that history you cherish and we cherish, 
but it does not make the slightest difference in 
our brotherly feeling, in our fraternal desire 
always to exhibit and manifest that love of 
each other which comes of standing elbow to 
elbow in the march of progress ‘to mtake this 
nation, great as itis, even greater to afford 


‘under our country’s flag an equal opportunity 


to all to work out their fortunes and to elevate 
tie moral standards of manhood, so that above 
all in the type of American we can point to 
character as the thing to remember.” 

In Richmond, where he was most cor- 
dially received, he was entertained at the 
Governor’s mansion. The last speech of 
his tour was made in that city. In it he 
outlined some of the recommendations to 
be set forth in his first annual message. 
He also referred to promises he had 
made relating to appointments in the 
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South. He had said that he was anxious 
to convince the Southern people that in 
the eye of the Administration they were 
surely a part of the Union and entitled 
to such consideration as was given to 
other parts of the country: 

“I said it was not possible for the Executive 
to show this except in speech and in the ap- 
pointment to Federal offices of men who would 
commend themselves to the communities in 
which they lived; that those appointees might 
be regarded not as agents of an alien Govern- 
ernment but as representing their own Govern- 
ment. Now in so far as I have been able I 
have attempted to carry out that policy. A 
year has not yet elapsed and you must give me 
three more years to demonstrate my sincerity 
in that regard.” 

We had reached a time, he said, when 
the North could admire the Civil War 
heroes of the South, and the South those 
of the North. Therefore he ventured to 
express a hope that the project, sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt, for a 
memorial in honor of General Robert E. 
Lee, was “coming to fruition.” This is 
the establishment. of a great school of 
engineering at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. The President added that he 


desired to aid the movement in all pos- 
sible and proper ways. 


Rd 


In his outline of 
peed ing recommendations to 

be laid before Con- 
gress, Mr. Taft mentioned first “the 
conservation of our resources and the 
reclamation of arid lands.” Money for 
the reclamation fund was not available 
promptly enough to meet the require- 
ments of settlers who needed water. 
This fund is derived from the sale of 
public lands. He was strongly in favor 
of anticipating it by issuing bonds, the 
payment of which should be charged to 
the same source of revenue. 
our growing population we must enlarge 
our production acreage by reclaiming 
arid land and draining swamps. The 
Government owned much valuable coal 
land, many water-power sites, and mil- 
lions of acres of phosphate, to be used 
in the fertilization of soil. It should re- 
serve control over all these, so that they 
might not be monopolized. There was 
to be considered the Anti-Trust law and 
also a new arrangement of executive 
bureaus, designed to make it “more ef- 


His Outline of 


To supply ~ 
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fective if possible.” The Interstaic 
Commerce law needed amendment. in 
his opinion, a special Interstate Com- 
merce Court should be created. He was 
strongly in favor of postal savings 
banks : 


“T know that in that proposition I come ip 
against a great many conservative banke’s, 
and also a great many who view with doubt 
the wisdom of extending paternalism in the 
Government. Where it happens that the Govy- 
ernment is so situated that it can do a thing 
better and more economically than individu:ls 
can do it, and can supply a want for a means 
of thrift, I am in favor of its doing it.” 


He hoped that the Monetary Commis- 
sion would point out the steps to be 
taken to reform “what is certainly today 
nothing but a patchwork.” There was 
another subject very near his heart, one 
that, because he had been a judge, he 
knew something about: 


“We must improve our legal procedure so 
as to make it both in criminal and civil cases 
more simple, more rapid, and less expensive, 
and I mean to recommend to Congress the ap- 
pointment of a commission to take up that 
subject with respect to the Federal procedure, 
and then if with the Federal procedure we 
achieve a result that commends itself it will 
form a model for the States.” 


a 


The President re- 
mained in Washing- 
ton only a few hours. 
On the 11th he was the principal speaker 
at the convention there of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, being introduced 
by Chief Forester Pinchot, the chairman. 
In the course of his address he said: 


“The Philippine Islands are an example of 
what ancient foreign missions could do. The 
Filipinos are the only people, the only race, i 
the Orient, that are Christians, and they were 
made so 300 years ago by the earnest effort of 
Augustinian and Franciscan friars. They Iced 
them on, taught them the agricultural arts and 
induced them to lead a peaceful and religious 
life. They did not believe in too much educa- 
tion and they did not believe in bringing them 
into close union with the European nation: 
They thought there was a good deal that the) 
might learn there that would hurt them an‘ 
they preferred to keep them—I do not mea! 
all of them, but all but a selected few—in 1 
state of tutelage. 

“But that which they wrought has been | 
our great advantage in working out the pro! 
lem that we meet there—the problem of teac! 
ing them self-government. They are a Chri 
tian -people and they look to Europe and 
America for their ideals and they recogni” 
those ideals. And that makes it possible to in 


Missions and 
College Presidents 
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siil in them the principles of civil liberty and 
the freedom of our institutions.” 

On the 12th he was -in Middletown, 
Conn., attending the installation of Dr. 
William Arnold Shanklin as president 
of Wesleyan University. Among those 
accompanying him were Vice-President 
Sherman and Senator Root. During the 
exercises he used a chair in which 
George Washington sat when he visited 
the city. In his address he spoke of the 
powers and opportunities of a-college 
president : 

“It has fallen to me at times to have a share 
in selecting a college president, and there has 
always been at such times the suggestion that 
what we needed was a business man, a man 
who knew the value of a dollar and how to 
get it—a man who would put the institution on 
a business basis. I am glad to say that I al- 
ways dissented from such an idea. I am not 
attacking business men, but I believe that such 
men have their limitations and that these limi- 
tations are such as to exclude them as college 
presidents. The college president first of all 
is a teacher. That is his profession and the 
university is a teaching institution. If he is 
to do his duty by the institution he must un- 
derstand how teaching should be done. He 
must be a pedagog. The college president 
must be a man of executive ability. He must 
have the power of selecting men for the work 
they are to do. And I submit that unless he is 
a teacher and understands all the teaching that 
is to be done, he is not fit to make such selec- 
tions or to build up a faculty to do the teach- 
ing. I congratulate Wesleyan upon having 
chosen as president a man who in every way 
fills the measure that I have applied.” 


a 


The Water-Power Site 
Controversy 


What is known 
as the Pinchot- 
Ballinger contro- 
versy concerning the conservation of 
water-power sites on the public lands 
was revived last week by the publication 
of a long article, in which Louis R. 
Glavis, recently dismissed from his post 
as chief of the field division of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, repeats and amplifies 
the charges against Secretary Ballinger 
which originally he laid before the Presi- 
dent. This article relates exclusively to 
the Cunningham group of coal land 
claims in Alaska, which cover a large 
part of the entire coal area there. Glavis 
asserts that the Land Office ordered 
these claims to patent without due inves- 
tigation when Mr. Ballinger (then Com- 
missioner) knew they were under suspi- 
cion; that while in office, Commissioner 
Sallinger urged Congress to pass a law 
which would validate fraudulent Alaska 
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claims ; that shortly after resigning from 
office he became attorney for the Cun- 
ningham. group and other Alaska 
claims ; that soon after he became Secre- 
tary of the Interior his office rendered a 
decision which would have validated all 
fraudulent Alaska claims, and that this 
decision was overruled by Attorney- 
General Wickersham, to whom Glavis 
appealed. He also holds that Mr. Bal- 
linger violated the law in acting as attor- 
ney for the Cunningham claimants, 
when he was forbidden to do so within 
the two years following his retirement 
from office. Secretary Ballinger de- 
clares that the article is a tissue of false- 
hoods and unwarranted insinuations, 
saying that he was vindicated by the de- 
cision of President Taft, who had the 
record before him. He has explained 
again his cancellation of Secretary Gar- 
field’s order withdrawing 1,500,000 acres 
for the conservation of water-power 
sites, saying that it was in the interest 
of conservation, because much of this 


. land did not contain power sites, and he 


was able to substitute a withdrawal of 
300,000 acres which contained 50 per 
cent, more sites than were in the 1,500,- 
000 acres. He is confident, he says, that 
Mr. Garfield would have taken the same 
course. On the 11th inst. he issued an 
order withdrawing 8,000 acres contain- 
ing water-power sites in Montana, Ida- 
ho, Colorado, Washington, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. It is said at Wash- 
ington that the Secretary believes that 
the attacks of Glavis and others are in- 
spired by Chief Forester Pinchot. It is 
reported that he will demand the re- 
moval of Mr. Pinchot. The President, 
it is said, still desires to retain both offi- 
cers in the service, is convinced that both 
desire to promote conservation in the 
public interest, and hopes they can be in- 
duced to work in harmony. 


a 


Owing to the exposure of 


The Sugar 


Trust Frauds customs frauds’ at New 


York in the interest of 
the Sugar Trust, several of the Trust’s 
employees have resigned or have been 
removed, and additional indictments 
have been found. One of the men in- 
dicted is James F. Bendernagel, who has 
been general superintendent of the 
Trust’s largest refinery. It is evident 
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that more prominent persons, in the Gov- 
ernment service as well as in the Trust, 
have been reached. by the investigation 
which is in progress. Interesting state- 
ments have been given to the public by 
Richard Parr; who as special agent of 
the Treasury was engaged for three 
years in obtaining the proof of fraud in 
weighing sugar. He asserts that he en- 
countered opposition in the Treasury 
Department. Attempts were made to 
draw him away from his work by send- 
ing him to San Francisco and other dis- 
tant places. While in New York he was 
shadowed by private detectives. Evi- 
dence was stolen from his desk. To in- 
duce him to go to Europe, $100,000 was 
offered to him. His story points to James 
B. Reynolds, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and was re- 
cently made a member of the Tariff 
Board, as the Treasury officer respon- 
sible for repeated interference with his 
work. Mr. Parr was assisted in entering 
the service by Mr. Loeb, then Secretary 
to the President and now Collector at 
New York. He makes it clear that he 
was encouraged by President Roosevelt 
to pursue his work of detecting the 
Sugar Trust’s frauds. 
& 
a, ae Pe President approved, 
Pearl Harbor /2%t week, the recom- 
mendation of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board that a great 
naval station for the Pacific fleet be 
made at Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, a few 
miles from Honolulu. At Olongapo 
(Subig Bay), in the Philippines, there is 
to be only a repair station, and no naval 
station will be made in Manila Bay. The 
protection and defense of the Philippines 
will be left to the army. This decision 
ends a long controversy. So far as the 
Philippines were concerned, the navy 
preferred Olongapo, but the army held 
that a naval base there could be defend- 
ed against land attack only by a very 
large permanent military force. The 
army suggested Manila Bay, but there 
were similar objections to any site there. 
There will be large expenditures for the 
development of the base at Pearl Har- 
bor. The harbor is one of the finest in 
the world, comprising eight square miles 
of land-locked water, approached by a 
narrow channel which can easily be de- 
fended. Several millions will be ex- 
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pended in the establishment of artillery 
posts and in fortifications. A dry dock 
larger than any’ now in use-will be con 
structed. Our Government’s right 
make a coaling and repair station the: 
was originally acquired from Hawaii in 
1884..——The new Governor-General of 
the Philippines will make an investiga- 
tion of charges that there was corruption 
at the polls in the recent election. One 
of the complainants is Governor Cailles, 
a Filipino, who for several years has 
been the executive head of Laguna Prov- 
ince, but was defeated two weeks ago by 
a Nationalist candidate. He asserts that 


the election officers were bribed to rec- 
ord fraudulent votes against him. A 
typhoon swept across Northern Leyte 
last week, destroying several small towns 
and greatly injuring the crops. 

& 


From Nicaragua come con- 
flicting reports concerning 
recent engagements between 
Zelaya’s troops and the revolutionists. 
Invariably each side claims victory. It 
appears to be proved, however, that Ze- 
laya’s men were beaten at Paso las 
Lajas, on the 4th, owing to the work of 
American sharpshooters on the other side. 
This place is about sixty miles west of 
Bluefields. Government troops, under 
General Toledo, crossed the San Juan 
River into Costa Rica, intending to at- 
tack the revolutionists from that country. 
Estrada at once sent protest to Costa 
Rica’s president and to Washington. 
The intruders were expelied. Crossing 
into Nicaragua, they attacked the revo- 
lutionists at Colorado, on the roth and 
11th, and it is said they were defeated. 
But Zelaya’s forces have recovered and 
occupied Greytown, where the revolu- 
tionists, before they fled, destroyed two 
small Government steamboats with dyna- 
mite and set fire to the public buildings. 
Zelaya’s cable report says that he cap- 
tured three steamships. It is asserted 
that he has promoted a revolution in Sal- 
vador by arming 2,000 disaffected resi- 
dents of that country. He has also issued 
manifestoes declaring that the revolution- 
ist leader’s aim is to procure the annex- 
ation of Eastern Nicaragua by the United 
States, and that the rebellion is to serve 
as an excuse for interference from Wash- 
ington. Our Government, he adds, in- 
tends to establish a protectorate over all 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolution 
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the Central American countries. It is 
said that 300 Americans will go south 
from Mobile in his interest and attempt 
to capture Bluefields. It is now report- 
ed that the revolutionists in the north- 
western part of Santo Domingo, near the 
Haytian boundary, are led by Ex-Presi- 
dent Morales. Thus far they have made 
little progress. Chile has agreed with 
the United States to submit to the Hague 
Tribunal the Alsop claim, now many 
years old, which is for about $1,500,000. 

General Bernardo Reyes, recently 
Governor of the Mexican State of Nuevo 
Leon, who was regarded as an opponent 
and rival of President Diaz, came to New 
York last week, on his way to Europe. 
He has been commissioned by President 
Diaz to spend a year or two in studying 
the military methods of European coun- 
tries. 

& 

Dispatches from Madrid say 
that an agreement has been 
reached as to the terms of a 
new commercial treaty between Spain 
and Cuba. Spain, it is asserted, grants 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


to Cuba a tariff preference of 40 per 


cent., and the island makes concessions 
in return. A report that these conces- 
sions exceed those granted to the United 
States has caused our Government to 
make inquiry. If the value of our com- 
mercial treaty should be affected by an 
agreement with Spain, there would be 
complaint at Washington, and our agree- 
ment might be terminated———In the 
budget laid before Congress by President 
Gomez, he increases the previous esti- 
mate ($2,000,000) of the annual receipts 
from the new lottery to $3,000,000. 
Addressing the students of the Univers- 
ity at Havana on the anniversary of the 
death of President Palma, Signor Fer- 
rara, Speaker of the House, said that 
Palma should have been shot for causing 
American intervention. He also reproved 
the students for honoring Palma in their 
exercises. Whereupon they went on 
strike, refusing to attend his lectures until 
he should apologize. The desired apol- 
ogy has been made. The coffee grow- 
ers of Porto Rico are organizing an asso- 
ciation which will ask Congress at Wash- 
ington for tariff discrimination that will 
promote the sale of their coffee in the 
States. 
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The discussion on the finance 
bill has been one of the long- 
est and most serious that the 
House of Commons has ever seen. It 
was recognized on both sides that Eng- 
land had come to the parting of the ways 
and a revolutionary change in the tradi- 
tional financial policy was inevitable, that 
the Government must either draw upon 
the great landed estates for part of its 
revenue or establish a tariff. The debate 
in the House of Commons was closed by 
speeches by the three leaders in the pres- 
ent conflict, Lloyd-George, Balfour and 
Asquith reiterating their former argu- 
ments. Of these speeches that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, as usu- 
al, most brilliant and practical. Instead 
of talking in generalities, Mr. Lloyd- 
George brought forward specific cases to 


The British 
Budget 


_ justify the position of the Government 


in regard to the taxation of increased 
land values. He showed that. within 
twelve miles of the parish church of 
Sheffield there are 63,000 acres of land 
formerly common, regarded as valueless, 
but now enclosed and held by landlords, 
who had profited by the growth of the 
town. 


“What I ask is this, when the State is in 
need of money for armaments, for social 
needs, is it unfair to ask the owners of this 
property to contribute a share, and a substan- 
tial share, of all further increment that accrues 
to them, not from their own efforts, not from 
their own exertions, not from any investments 
which they have made, but purely from the 
growth of the community of Sheffield? I say 
it is a perfectly just and fair tax. I say more 
than that. I cannot conceive a more just tax; 
I cannot conceive a more shabby opposition 
to it.’ 


He then took up the point which the Op- 
position has repeatedly raised in this de- 
bate, that the tradesmen and others have 
also profited by the increase in popula- 
tion, but that the bill does not tax them, 
but only the landlords. 


“Now here let me point out three important 
distinctions between the case of the landlord 
and that of the tradesman. In the first place, 
the tradesman does not hold a monopoly for 
his trade; if he could there would be some- 
thing to say for it. There is another distinc- 
tion; the tradesman contributes by his enter- 
prise, his industry, his assiduity to the pros- 
perity that enriches the community as a whole. 
Another point of distinction is this—the trader 
may have another trader established next door 
to him and who may take away the whole of 
his business; the more competition the trader 
has the worse it is for him, but the more com- 
petition there is the better it is for the land- 
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lord. If the trader has a number of rivals 
setting up in business in the same street, he 
has to cut down his prices; if the landlord 
finds a number of people competing for his 
land he doubles his prices—a very essential 
difference in the position from that of a pure 
monopoly. I give another instance of the dis- 
tinction in the positions. There were works 
in South Wales and the manufacturers wanted 
ground for depositing rubbish, and so they 
took a lease of some slob land on the estuary 
of a river, purely worthless land covered by 
the tide, and they paid for permission to tip 
their rubbish there. Gradually the marsh be- 
came hard, solid ground, and now the land- 
lord is letting it on building leases and gets 
30s. or £2 a house for it. Now there is in such 
a case not only no development of the land by 
the owner, but he actually charges other people 
for the development; not only does he not 
make it, but he charges other people for the 
making of land from which he gets 30s. a 
house; £20,or £30 an acre for land that for 
nothing he did was worthless, not really land 
at all, but created by the energy and at the 
cost of others.” 
Mr. Balfour, leader of the Opposition, 
denounced the bill as worse than Social- 
ism, because it was less logical and con- 
sistent. He declared that it was under- 
mining private property when a Minister 
took it upon himself to decide what a 
man had rightfully earned, when he con- 
sidered not the amount of the property, 
but whence it came. “Since Robin Hood 
there has been nothing like it.” He de- 
scribed the method of operation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as follows: 
“He goes to Mr. A. or Mr. B.—perhaps I 
am wrong in saying Mr. A. or Mr. B., perhaps 
I should say his Grace the Duke of A. or B.— 
and says to him, ‘You have done nothing for 
your property; it has grown in value without 
your efforts, you have not shown any intelli- 
gence, enterprise, or foresight. Therefore it 
does not belong to you.’ He goes further and 
says, “Therefore it belongs to me.’ Now, that, I 
- frankly admit, I cannot understand. I really 
cannot understand why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, after he has proved to his own 
satisfaction that somebody has not a right to 
what the law calls his property, says that that 
right naturally lapses to the Exchequer.” 


as 


What 
finance Dill really 
means to England 
may be best explained by quoting the 
words of its author, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from an 
article in the London Nation:. 

“There are ominous signs that we may be 


approaching one of the greatest constitutional 
struggles waged in this country for over 250 


the pending 


Lloyd-George on 
the Budget 
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years. If the struggle comes, it is a subject 
for gratification that it should arise over a 
measure which probably raises, in a cleare: 
and more decisive fashion than any other legis 
lative proposal within living memory, some 0! 
the most important issues that divide Liberal- 
ism from Toryism. The frantic efforts made 
by the tariff reformers to defeat the Budget 
prove that they, at any rate, are fully alive to 
the fact that when it has become law it will 
make it much more difficult for any succeeding 
Government to carry thru the great operation 
which protectionists have in contemplation fo: 
passing on the burden of taxation from the 
banking accounts of the rich to the bread and 
meat of the multitude. 

“That is not the only fiscal issue raised by 
the Budget. There are others of equal im- 
portance. Should taxation be borne by those 
who can best afford to bear it, or by those who 
can least afford to pay? Should it fall on the 
necessaries or on the superfluities of life? 
Most momentous question of all, has the time 
not arrived for the State to call to a reckoning 
those who have secured valuable monopolies 
at the expense of the community, and too 
often abused those monopolies to its detri- 
ment? And when you come to the purposes 
to which the State cought to devote its rev- 
enues, should not the national resources be 
charged with the avoidance and prevention of 
unmerited poverity and distress? Lastly, has 
the State no responsibilities for the organized 
development of the neglected wealth of the 
land? All these fertile and suggestive ques- 
tions are raised by this year’s Budget. As a 
constitutional conflict between Lords and Com- 
mons is, having regard to the events of the 
last few years, inevitable in the immediate fu- 
ture. I think it is well it should be finally and 
definitely challenged over a proposal, or rather 
a series of proposals, which embodies so much 
of the Liberal plan for dealing with the social 
problems whict. confront statesmanship thru- 
out the world. 

“Tt may be said that these projects are not 
a part of the Budget upon which the Lords 
will be called upon to pronounce. But per- 
sonally I look on the Budget as a part of a 
comprehensive scheme of fiscal and social re- 
form—the setting up of a great insurance 
scheme for the unemployed, and for the sick 
and infirm, the creation, thru the Development 
Bill, of machinery for the regeneration of rural 
life. All these constitute as essential and vita! 
parts of the Budget as the taxation of ground 
value and the imposition of a super-tax.” 


& 


While Mrs. Pankhurst 
in this country is making 
friends thru the charm 
of her personality, even of those who are 
most opposed to her opinions, the suf- 
fragettes in England are adopting more 
violent methods which are reported to 
have alienated some of their former sup- 
porters, among them Winston Churchill, 
president of the Board of Trade. Wher- 


The Tactics of 
the Suffragettes 
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ever members of the Cabinet appear in 
public, they are hooted or attacked by 
the suffragettes. Mr. Churchill was 
standing with his wife on the railroad 
platform at Bristol on November 13, 
when he was approached by a well- 
dressed woman who slashed him on the 
face with a dog whip. Mr. Churchill, 
after a hard struggle, succeeded in 
wresting the whip from the suffragette, 
who was taken off to prison. The ap- 
pearance of Mr. Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at the comic 
opera “The Mountaineers,” gave rise to 
another suffragette demonstration, which 
has interrupted the performance for 
some time. Miss Cristabel Pankhurst 
sent a note to the manager of the Savoy 
Theater expressing regret for the occur- 
rence but urging that “duty had to come 
first and a member of the Cabinet was 
present.” The most stately function of 
the year, the Lord Mayor’s banquet to 
the Cabinet at Guildhall, had its solemn- 
ity disturbed by two suffragettes who 
had gained access to the roof and smash- 
ing a stained glass window shouted 


“votes for women” into the banquet hall. 
They had come to the Guildhall early in 
the morning disguised as charwomen 
and remained there all day waiting their 
chance. Other suffragettes at the door, 
attired in evening dress, seized Winston 


Churchill as he entered the hall. Miss 
Kitty Marion, who barricaded her prison 
door and set fire to her mattress, has been 
released from prison and is telling her 
story from the lecture platform. Pre- 
mier Asquith and other members of the 
Cabinet, wherever they appear, are 
chased by women armed with stomach 
pumps and bottles of milk, determined 
to feed them in the same way that the im- 
prisoned suffragettes have been fed. A 
new organization has been formed, op- 
posed to the militant methods of the 
suffragettes. It is called the “Younger 
Suffragist Society,” and admits no mem- 
bers over thirty. It is chiefly composed 
of college girls from Newnham and Gir- 
ton. One of the secretaries is Margaret 
Tennant, a niece to Mrs. Asquith. Mrs. 
Asquith, formerly Dorothy Tennant, bet- 
ter known to the world as by the appel- 
lation of “the Woman with the Serpent 
Tongue,” applied to her by William 
Watson, is strongly opposed to the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women. 


THE WORLD I1I5 
The trial of Mme. Stein- 
heil rivals the Dreyfus 
affair in its sensational 
aspects and may have political effects as 
important. The general public is always 
interested in a romantic mystery, and in 
this instance the interest was intensified 
by the prominence of the names connect- 
ed with the scandal. In the long list of 
Mme. Steinheil’s lovers were the names 
of well-known artists, journalists, mag- 
istrates and a President of the French 
Republic. President Felix Faure died 
in her presence and the rumors of foul 
play were raised at the time. The pre- 
siding judge, in spite of his fierce denun- 
ciation and accusations directed at the 
prisoner, seemed to fear that she would 
go too far in her revelations, and it is 
commonly suspected that the prosecu- 
tion was not anxious to win the case. 
In fact, the trial was brought about by 
the efforts of Mme. Steinheil herself, 
possibly thru her love of notoriety or 
need of money. When the bodies of her 
artist husband, Adolph Steinheil, and her 
mother, Mme. Japy, were discovered in 
their home in the Impasse Ronsin, on 
the morning of May 31, 1908, Mme. 
Steinheil was found gagged and bound. 
Her story that two men dressed in long 
cloaks had entered the house and com- 
mitted the crime was generally believed 
and public interest in the case had 
dropped when she revived it by a letter 
to the papers and threw suspicion upon 
her servant, Remy Couillard, by putting 
a pearl in his pocket. Since then a series 
of confessions, retractions, denials and 
accusations have followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The trial was conducted in a 
manner altogether foreign to our ideas 
of justice. The spectators in the court 
room took an active part. One young 
man, moved by compassion for the beau- 
tiful prisoner, came forward and con- 
fessed that he had committed the crime, 
a confession which was easily disproved. 
Others whose names were involved in 
the scandal denounced the judge and de- 
manded that they be declared innocent. 
Two of the jury were kept away on ac- 
count of illness, one of them stating that 
his disability was brought on by his feel- 
ing of responsibility and perplexity 
caused by listening to the arguments of 
the opposing witnesses. The French 
court has two supplementary jurymen in 
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attendance, and these were called in. 
The prosecution failed to bring forward 
anything but circumstantial evidence and 
proof of the disreputable character of 
the accused’ woman. In the voting of 
the various questions submitted to the 
jury there were nine or ten ballots in her 
favor to two or three against. Mme. 
Steinheil was therefore acquitted of both 
crimes and released, amid the applause 
of the spectators, which included a large 
number of celebrities, especially ac- 
tresses and playwrights. The affair may 
lead to a change in the French judicial 


system and be for some time a political , 


issue. 
a 

Another attempt was 
made to assassinate the 
Viceroy of India at 
Ahmedabad on November 13. As Lord 
Minto and Lady Minto were driving 
thru the streets, two bombs containing 
picric acid were thrown at his carriage. 
A sergeant of dragoons who was riding 
beside the carriage warded off one of the 
bombs with his saber and the other 
struck a native lieutenant who was hold- 
ing an umbrella over Lady Minto and 
dropped to the ground without explod- 
ing. In another street a third bomb ex- 
ploded, blowing off the hand of an in- 
nocent bystander who had picked it up 
from the ground out of curiosity. 
Ever since July a joint committee of the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
~mons has been taking evidence on the 
question of the abolition of the censor- 
ship of the drama. Most of the play- 
wrights who appeared before the com- 
mittee, especially those whose plays have 
been interdicted, criticised the censor for 
being arbitrary in his rulings and exer- 
cising an unfortunate influence on Brit- 
ish drama, but the theater managers in 
general upheld the present system as it 
relieved them from responsibility. It 
was brought out in the sittings that the 
music halls which are not under the 
supervision of the censor have been more 
and more given to introducing brief 
plays and have been more notorious of- 
fenders against decency than the thea- 
ters. The committee reported in favor 
of continuing the censorship and extend- 
ing it to the music halls. The mail 
steamer “La Seyne,” of the Messageries 
Maritimes Line, was sunk in Rhio 
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Straits near Singapore, on November 14. 
in consequence of a collision with the 
British East India steamer. “Onda.” 
Ninety-three passengers were lost and 
fell victims to the sharks that infest these 
waters. ‘lwelve of the European crew 
and seventeen European passengers, 
twenty-eight of the native crew and 
fourteen native passengers were rescued 
from the wreckage, some of them badly 
bitten by the sharks. An anti-Aus- 
trian speech made by General Asinari, 
commander of the Milan Army Corps, 
has created some unpleasant feeling. 
General Asinari, in presenting the Italian 
colors to a new cavalry regiment at Bres- 
cia, exprest the hope that they would 
soon be waving over the cities beyond 
the border which are looking to Italy for 
their liberation from Austria. Since 
General Asinari was present at the recent 
meeting between Emperor Nicholas and 
King Victor Emanuel at Racconigi, 
which was supposed to have an anti- 
Austrian tendency, unusual significance 
is attached to his remarks. The Italian 
Government has retired him on half pay 
as a punishment for his indiscretion. 

It seems likely that the morganatic wife 
of Archduke Francis of Austria may 
ultimately sit upon the Austrian throne 
with her husband. The Countess Sophie 
Chotek was a lady-in-waiting at the Aus- 
trian Court when she was married to the 
heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne. 
She has recently been made Duchess of 
Hohenberg and on their visit to Berlin 
the Emperor of Germany sat her next 
to himself at a state dinner. It is evi- 
dently the intention of the Kaiser to 
facilitate the accession of Francis Fer- 
dinand on the death of the Emperor of 
Germany, Francis Joseph. The Hun- 
garian Independence party is split over 
the question of the establishment of a 
separate Hungarian national bank on the 
expiration of the charter of the present 
Austro-Hungarian bank in 1910. This 
project was favored by Francis Kossuth, 
who, however, was only able to secure 
the support of seventy-four members in 
a recent test vote in the Diet, while the 
President of the Diet, Julius Justh, 
brought against it 120 votes. Kossuth 
has resigned his position as leader of the 
Independent party and President Justh 
has given up his official position to take 
his place as party leader. 
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Columbia University, wrote a 
: characteristically suggestive pa- 
per on “The American College Under 
Fire,” in which he admitted that the 
American college was no nearer perfec- 
tion than any other human institution, 
and that it could only profit by criticism 
so long as this criticism was sustained by 
knowledge. Not a little of the criticism 
which the American college has recently 
had to undergo is not sustained by 
knowledge, either of the college itself or 
of the college undergraduate. Indeed, 
to any one possessed only of common 
sense, some of these criticisms must 
seem strangely beside the mark. One 
critic recently deprecated the large size 
of college classes and insisted that the 
colleges need more money to pay more 
instructors. This is a suggestion as 
sensible as it is obvious; but another 


N° long ago President Butler, of 


critic of this critic was guilty of the 
sapient comment that “small classes will 
not do everything”—which nobody can 
deny—and that “they will not at once 
take freshmen and turn them into lovers 


of Pater and Horace.” And this critic 
then further adventured himself into a 
denser futility when he seemed to sug- 
gest that “our sophomores must be half- 
baked” if they have not as freshmen 
- acquired an abiding interest in Pater and 
Horace. This may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the criticism which is found- 
ed neither on knowledge nor on common 
sense. 

Well may we ask the reason for this 
strange linking of Pater and Horace. 
What have they in common? Pater is 
the superfine expression of sophisticated 
culture, whose thought is strained: and 
tenuous and whose style is tortured out 
of all manliness. Horace is a man of 
the world, who wrote poetry for men of 
the world, and who was the Augustan 


equivalent of Thackeray in his detach- . 


ment and playful cynicism supported by 
manly sentiment. Now, what have fresh- 
men or sophomores—ordinary under- 
graduates, half-baked it may be, but 
healthy and manly and ardent young fel- 


lows of seventeen or eighteen—what 
have they to do with Pater and even with 
Horace? The freshman or even the soph- 
omore who really liked Pater would prob- 
ably be a prig, and the junior who really 
appreciated Horace would be wise be- 
yond his years—and not only wise, but 
more or less unhappily disenchanted. 
The freshmen and the sophomores, if any 
there are, who are being nourished on 
Pater, are being fed on culturine (as 
Mr. James L. Ford has happily called 
it). They are getting near-culture, not 
the real thing. Their literary digestion 
is not working on the right food. It is 
true that perhaps a few juniors and 
seniors who may have taken to literature 
kindly and who have had the good for- 
tune to discover Austin Dobson for 
themselves may be led to relish Horace 
and to find in the Roman lyrist a fore- 
runner of the English masters of famil- 
iar verse—Dobson and Locker, Holmes 
and Bunner. 

But setting aside Pater and Horace, 
as a pair linked together only by an in- 
spired infelicity, why should the average 
undergraduate, a more or less green 
youth of twenty or thereabouts, be ex- 
pected to take kindly to literature and to 
develop a distinct literary taste before he 
has grown his first beard? To expect 
this is absolutely unreasonable. Most 
men—indeed, most educated men—lack 
catholicity in their literary likings, and 
few of them ever gain any very keen 
sensitiveness to the subtler delicacies of 
literary art. As a matter of fact, there 
are many men shrewd in their callings 
who rarely read books; they absorb in- 
formation from contact with their fellow 
man, and they prefer to get life at first 
hand from life itself and not at second 
hand from literature. Of course, they 
lose much that they might gain; and, of 
course, also, every undergraduate ought 
to be made to read a fair proportion of 
the masterpieces of literature. He ought 
to be exposed to the contagion of litera- 
ture, with the hope that he may catch it. 
But nothing is more certain than that too 
much must not beexpected of him. 
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Even with the best teaching, not one 
undergraduate in ten can be lured into 
reading the “Iliad” or “Paradise Lost” 
for the fun of it. The “Odyssey,” on 
the other hand, is a rattling good yarn, 
and a normal youth can be tempted to 
read it in Lang’s translation just as he 
would read “Huckleberry Finn,” with- 
out suspecting that he was making ac- 
quaintance with a masterpiece. “Henry 
V” and “Julius Cesar” are rich and stir- 
ring pictures of life that a young fellow 
ought to be able to enjoy. But “King 
Lear” is not for the immature; indeed, it 
is only for a very few of the mature; 
emphatically it is not spoon-meat for 
schoolboys. A healthy and wholesome 
young fellow ought to like “Treasure 
Island,” and he can be made to see that 
it is a better book than “King Solomon’s 
Mines’”—altho that tale of battle, murder 
and sudden death is also in its way a 
rattling good yarn. He ought to enjoy 
Scott’s ballads and Macaulay’s, Long- 
fellow’s and Kipling’s; but it does not 
reveal any deficiency in him, or in the 
teaching of the college itself, that the 
“Faerie Queen” fails to hold him with 
the same fascination. Let us clear our 
minds of cant, and if we want to train 
young men to enjoy books, we must take 
care to give them the kind of books they 
can enjoy at their immature stage of de- 
velopment—the books fitted to their 
years, to their inexperience of life, to 
their primitive tastes, to their ardent 
liking for action, and to their healthy 
shrinking from morbid introspection. 
We have no busness to expect the aver- 
age young man, in college or out, to en- 
joy the books which the average full 
grown man does not read for his own 
pleasure, and especially the books which 
can be fully appreciated only by readers 
who have a background of knowledge of 
life and of literature that few men pos- 
sess and that no boys ought to possess. 
That way danger lies, and if we insist 
on feeding energetic youth on the select- 
ed books that only a few older men real- 
ly relish, energetic youth is likely to ac- 
quire a distaste for all literature, and to 
come to the natural conclusion that all 
good books must be dull and tiresome. 
Of course, it is hard for the young in- 
structors in our colleges and in our fit- 
ting schools who have trained themselves 
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by severe study into a real liking for the 
austerer masterpieces of literature not to 
want to impart their own acquired taste 
to the young fellows committed to their 
charge. But if they yield to this natural 
temptation they can do so only because 
this very training of theirs has made 
them forgetful of their own likes and 
dislikes when they themselves were very 
young. They have won their own way 
slowly and laboriously into the kingdom 
of poesy, and then they set themselves 
the impossible task of taking their pupils 
in by a side door. They are at last able 
to appreciate the delicacies and subtleties 
of literary art, and these lesser matters 
of the law they endeavor to impart to 
their pupils. But the genuine boy or the 
genuine young man of undergraduate 
age is not ripe for these things. And 
there is no use trying to make him see 
the prettinesses of style which do not 
interest him. As Bismarck once put it 
pithily, “You cannot ripen fruit by put- 
ting a candle under the tree.” 

A few months ago the headmaster of 
one of those endowed schools which 
have been created abundantly of late for 
the sons of the very rich was reported to 
have said that he had found it very diffi- 
cult indeed to get the boys in his school 
to appreciate the “Idyls of the King.” 
For this let us be thankful, even if the 
schoolmaster groaned over it as the sad- 
dest thing of tongue or pen. Tennyson’s 
jeweled words ought not to be forced 
down the throats of healthy youngsters, 
and we may rejoice that American 
youths are recalcitrant to this artificial 
diet. The cloying, effeminate, super- 
abundantly polished verse of Tennyson 
disguises the tale that Malory told with 
manly directness, sophisticates it, and 
makes it a meal only for delicate palates. 
We need not go so far as the frank ex- 
ponent of the strenuous life who dis- 
missed Tennyson’s enameled figures as 
“blameless curates clad in tin mail.” But 
we can easily understand that this is the 
way they might strike a young fellow of 
manly likings. There is wisdom in the 
tale that is told of the little boy whose 
mother was about to read the Bible to 
him and who was asked what special 
passage she should choose. “Read the 
fightingest parts,” was the prompt an- 
swer, 
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When that boy grows up and goes to 
school and to college he will not natu- 
rally take to the “Idyls of the King,” any 
more than he will naturally take to 
“King Lear” or to “Paradise Lost” or 
to the “Divine Comedy.” And why 
should he be expected to like what is not 
for his young years—and what is per- 
haps not for him even when he is twice 
as old? To expect that this marvel should 
happen is to court disappointment. To 
try to bring it about is to endanger the 
destruction of that very genuine appre- 
ciation of life in literature which is latent 
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in all of us and which needs to be sought 
out and encouraged. It is with great 
satisfaction that those who hold the 
views exprest in these few paragraphs 
have noted the recent enlargement of the 
list of books which are now required to 
be read in preparation for the college 
entrance examinations. This list is now 
not only far larger than it was ten years 
ago; it is also far more catholic and far 
more intelligently selected. And it ought 
to help to open the eyes of some mis- 
guided instructors who still persist in at- 
tempting the unattainable. 


Cotumsia University, New Yorx City. 
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Chief Forester of the United States and Head of the 
Forest Service 


BY WILLARD FRENCH 


RITING of Gifford Pinchot is 
W a difficult task to one who 
knows him—it is difficult to 
avoid apparent exaggeration—for Mr. 
Pinchot possesses in unusual degree all 
of the best qualities which make a man. 
Coupled with them he has a unique and 
ardent ambition to serve humanity; to 
exercise to the limit his remarkable abil- 
ities, his knowledge, which is unrivaled 
in the field to which he has devoted his 
life, and his resourceful personality, out- 
side the pale of politics, wholly for the 
good of his country. 

His name has been frequently and 
freely handled by press and public dur- 
ing the present controversy between the 
departments of Agriculture and the In- 
terior, over the disposition of public 
lands, but tho he is the responsible and 
active agency, in the center of the fight, 
it is noteworthy that not a derogatory 
word has been said of Gifford Pinchot. 
To question his integrity would be ab- 
surd. To doubt his patriotism, impos- 
sible. To criticise his ability and record 
needs but the reply, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” To condemn his pol- 
icy is to repudiate the vital principle 
more than anything else making for the 


safety and prosperity of the country for 
all time to come. There is no one who 
is more valuable to the United States 
today than Gifford Pinchot. 

He was born to this work—born in 
Simsbury, Conn., not quite forty-five 
years ago, and created the department 
over which he presides and the office he 
holds. He is literally responsible for it 
all—and it is a monument worth having. 
Incidentally, Mr. Pinchot was born to a 
large fortune which obliterated all 
necessity for further energy, but even 
while he was in college the passion had 
such possession of him that, while he 
found time to captain the football team 
and carried off several of the most cov- 
eted of the-college prizes, he also won 
for himself ‘the reputation of being 
“mad on trees.” 

Immediately after graduating from 
Yale he went abroad, and with ardent 
energy and thoroness which are vitally a 
part of him, he made a complete study 
of forestry, in countries and localities 
where the mother of invention had 
brought the art to highest development. 
Thoroly equipped, he returned to Amer- 
ica, where, of all places, he was needed, 
but where there was no place for him 
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until he made it. The public was peace- 
fully sleeping upon convictions of the 
unlimited and inexhaustible resources of 
the country, while the lumber interests, 
coal interests, water-power interests, 
etc., were absorbing everything, denud- 
ing everything and arranging for a sad 
awakening of the public to general de- 
vastation in the near future. His first 
determined effort to accomplish some- 
thing was in 1892, when he opened an 
office in New York, for consfiltation and 
advice to owners of timber lands. Six- 
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domitable energy applied, without per- 
sonal ambition, to one specific end. It 
was not more than ten years ago when 
he succeeded in forcing upon public at- 
tention the first glimmering conscious- 
ness of the ruin which the madness of 
private greed was working, and the 
salvation which method must eventu- 
ally mean if honestly applied to national 
forestry and conservation of resources. 
The United States Forest Service is 
Mr. Pinchot’s own creation, from the in- 
ception up. First a Division of Forestry 
was created, and 





teen years later, 
in addressing the 
great Conference 
on the Conserva- 
tion of National 
Resources, held at 
the White House, 
where the Gover- 
nors and delegates 
of forty-six States 
met with the Cab- 
inet, the Supreme 
Court and the 


Inland Waterways 
Commission, 


President Roose- 
velt said: 

“IT want to. say, 
here, that if it had 
not heen for Gifford 
Pinchot this confer- 
ence never would or 
never could have 
been held.” 

In a speech in 
Jamestown, Va., 
the year before, 
the President 
said: 

“So much for what 
we are trying to do in 





he was made its 
‘head. Then its 
scope was. wid- 
ened a little and 
called the Bureau 
of Forestry. Then 
the entire forest 
interests of the 
United States, 
which were divid- 
ed between the 
Department of 
Agriculture and 
the Department of 
the Interior, were 
consolidated in the 
Forest Service, 
under the Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture, and Pinchot 
was made Chief. 
Ten years ago he 
had eleven assist- 
ants. Now he has 
nearly two thou- 
sand. The terri- 
tory under his 
control is more 
than five times the 








utilizing our public 
lands for the public 
in securing the use of the water, the forage, 
the coal, and the timber for the whole public. 
In all these movements my chief advisor, and 
the man first to suggest to me the courses 
which have actually proved so beneficial, was 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot.” 

The story of the sixteen years be- 
tween the private consulting office and 
these declarations sounds like a fairy 
tale. One fancies he must have held a 
magic wand to have accomplished the 
apparent impossibilities; but it is only 
the result of herculean industry and in- 


GIFFORD PINCHOT, 


size of New Eng- 
land, and the vast machinery of the For- 
est Service is the best example of eco- 
nomical, energetic, effective and scien- 
tific work in the entire executive depart- 
ment of the Government. The House 
committee which investigated the ex- 
penditures, methods and results, a year 
ago, reported that the standard of the 
Forest Service was fully on a par with 
the methods of the outside business 
world and superior to any other part of 
the public service. There is not another 
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department like it in the world. Go 
there when you will, every floor of the 
Forestry Building is alive. Everything 
is rushing at full speed, but every one is 
working as tho it was the highest joy of 
‘life. it is the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds Pinchot himself and every one 
under him. It is refreshing. You come 
away with a sense that you have been in 
the woods. 

Without his eternal optimism Gifford 
Pinchot would never have succeeded, in 
spite of his energy and ability, for a 
better abused man, thru the early stages 
of his efforts, and one better ridiculed, 
would be hard to find. By far the hard- 
est part of his labor during the past ten 
years has been fighting, persuading, urg- 
ing, educating and trying to adjust mat- 
ters between the hostile private interests 
which were being curbed, the indifferent 
public, and-a frequently antagonistic 
Congres3, looking more to the present 
political interests than to the future 
public good. He is not an idealist. His 
policy has been to make all public lands 
available to the public, so far as they 
can be used without detriment to the 
future, by a simple administration which 
is prompt and effective—anything but 
bureaucratic. In the results he has seen 
enemies turn friends and friends become 
enthusiasts. 


To rouse a nation, especially against 
its great money combinations, and ac- 
complish the results already to his cred- 
it, in this short space of time, is almost 
beyond credulity. To understand it one 
must know the personality of the man 
and the spirit behind it. He is tall, but 
slender ; nervously active and athletically 
self-reliant. Endurance and energy are 
stamped all over him. He has a hand- 
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some face, a high forehead capped with 
thick brown hair going gray. His eyes 
are quick and clear, full of fun and 
courage. He is a natural hunter, and 
next to any recreation which will take 
him into the forest he has a passion for 
deep-sea fishing. He is a leader of men 
because men like him, and when he con- 
vinces them that he is right they are 
glad to follow him. He has the finest 
regard for the feelings of others and is 
generous to a fault, but fortunately does 
not couple with it the usual quality of 
supersensitiveness which would have 
made his life an intolerable burden thru 
several past years. He smiled as we 
were speaking of some recent attacks, a 
few years ago, and remarked: 

“Tt really does not trouble me, all this criti- 
cism. It only indicates that at last people are 
thinking, and they cannot think long upon the 
subject without becoming converts.” 

Altogether he has one of the most at- 
tractive personalities, one of the most 
inspiring atmospheres and one of the 
best laughs extant. It is worth going 
up to the seventh floor of the Forestry 
Building just to shake hands with him. 

He is the right man at the helm for 
the most momentous question before the 
nation today, involving as it does not 
only the exhaustion of our sources of 
prosperity, but the unjust absorption and 
unequal. distribution without compensa- 
tion. He is devoting his life to the con- 
servation and replenishment of our nat- 
ural resources and the equitable distri- 
bution of them, so that the people, the 
rightful owners of the public lands, shall 


not be ruinously deprived of them, or 


forever dependent for their homes, their 
minerals, their water-power and neces- 
sities of life upon a few monopolies. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Plays that Are Worth While 


BY G 12 
66 HAT play is as good as a ser- 


”? 


mon,’ said Gio to me as we 
left the theater. And he was a 
minister. I make this explanation be- 
cause in the mouth of another the same 
words might have conveyed the opposite 
impression. They might have meant that 


the play was as bad as a sermon. For it 
is a common superstition among those 
who never go to church that sermons 
nowadays are two hours long, and are 
exclusively devoted to the exposition of 
the mystery of the Trinity and the de- 
nunciation of the sins of the Hittites. 
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But my companion, being a maker of 
sermons and exceptionally good ones, 
too, knew what they were and what they 
were for, so his observation is worth 
quoting. Now the play was more than 
two hours long, was absolutely destitute 
of theology and confined itself to the 
sins that must easily beset the auditors. 
I may add also that they paid more to 
hear it than for any sermon ; perhaps that 
was one reason why they paid better at- 
tention. 

Nevertheless this play, realistic and 
up-to-date as it was, had about it more 
of the old ecclesiastical flavor than the 
modern sermon. It was a reversion to a 
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put into our hands we saw that the char- 
acters were personified vices as in the ohi 
moralities. This was the list: “A Cheat, 
a Sloven, a Painted Lady,-a Shrew, a 
Snob, a Bully, A Hussy, a Satyr, a Cow- 
ard, a Rogue and a Cad.” We had*no 
difficulty in recognizing them as they 
came on even tho they did not come to 
the front and introduce themselves in 
rime according to the old custom. It was 
such a collection of derelicts and failures 
as one finds in a cheap London boarding 
house—and elsewhere; people of diversi- 
fied antecedents and antagonistic disposi- 
tions forced into undesired contiguity ; 
wrangling, scheming, backbiting, boast- 


“THE PASSING OF THE THIRD FLOOR BACK.” 


The entrance of the passerby into the regenerated Bloomsbury boarding-house in the last act. 


A novel effect 


is the putting of the fireplace in front against the missing wall of the stage room. 


primitive type. It was cast in the form 
of the medieval morality play of the days 
when the stage was set up in the cloister 
of the monastery, before the Church had 


abandoned this method of teaching 
ethics. When the theater program was 


ing; an atmosphere of pettiness, ennui 
and selfishness stifling to the spirit. 
Then into-this comes just oné other 
boarder, mysteriously listed on the pro- 
gram as “The Passer-by,” and all is 
transformed. They feel his softening 
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influence in a moment, and at the end 
of the month there is a model boarding- 
house, such as any of us would like to 
live in and take advantage of. It is a 
miracle play as well as a morality, for 
sudden conversions like these, however 
th: supernatural element is concealed, 
are nothing less than miraculous. 

Yet the means of it were simple 
enough. The Passer-by appealed to the 
better elements in these soured board- 
ers, called their attention to the ideal- 
istic and benevolent aspects of their 
respective vocations, and developed the 
talent for kindness hidden in each hard- 
ened nature. So at the end they were 
totally transformed, yet somehow re- 
tained the same personality, living to- 
gether 
“In simpleness and gentleness and honor and 

clean mirth.” 

The play, as perhaps I should have 
mentioned before, is “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” so awkward a title 
that one cannot forget it. Some may have 
read it in narrative form. It is to be found 
in one of Jerome K. Jerome’s volumes 
of short stories. But Mr. Jerome has 
improved it in the dramatizing. In the 
story the Passer-by was an angel in dis- 
guise, his wings crumpled up in a hump 
under the back of his coat. In the play 
this grotesque symbolism is abandoned. 
There is left merely a suggestion of the 
supernatural in the ray of sunlight that 
enters the room just before the Passer- 
by knocks at the door and lingers on the 
carpet after he leaves. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, who takes the part, does not 
affect to look like Christ; he simply is 
like him, and shows us how we could 
also be like him. In this respect, as in 
some others, “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” is superior to “The Servant 
in the House.” In the latter the intro- 
duction of the Oriental Christ figure was 
an incongruity somewhat disturbing to 
the artistic, if not the religious sense. 
Then, too, the auditor, however imprest, 
was not inspired to action. There was 
nothing definite set for him to do, unless 
to reform the Church and Society, which 
is too vague and mountainous a task. 
But Mr. Jerome’s play points out the 
little things which every one of us can 
do every hour of the day, and which, be- 
ing done collectively, would reform the 
Church and Society. It may have been 














WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS HEROD, 
In Stephen Phillips’s poetical drama. 


imagination on my part, but it seemed to 
me that the crowd coming out of Maxine 
Elliott’s Theater that night did not jostle 
and push one another as they commonly 
do in the rush for cabs and cars. 

This idea of the uplifting power of 
optimistic suggestion is in the air. A 
score of books have been written about 
it during the year and some have sold 
immensely. It is the theme of another 
play of the month, otherwise very dif- 
ferent, “The Harvest Moon.” Mr. Au- 
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gustus Thomas utilized a psychical mo- 
tive in “The Witching Hour,” but that 
was mental magic, a sort of telepathy 
and willing-at-a-distance. In his new 
play-he keeps to firmer ground, the effect 
of,ecolor on the mood, and the depressing 
or encouraging influence of suggestion. 
The heroine, Dora, is so much like Luci- 
enge in Brieux’s popular play, “l’Eva- 
sion,” that it seems as if Mr. Thomas 
miist have caught the idea from this 
source. She has been told from child- 
hodd that.she has the faults as well as 
the*face of her mother, who deserted her 
husband for the stage, and the poor girl 
comes-to believe that she is irremediably 
weak-willed and unprincipled, and she 
acts accordingly. But she is saved by a 
shrewd old Frenchmen, pupil of Char- 
cot’s,.who convinces her that. she has a 
strong and upright character. This is 
the psychic age, and the old stage duels 
are-fought with new weapons. The vil- 
lait! ‘nowadays uses malicious animal 
magnetism, and the hero foils him with 
negative suggestion. 

We have.been told repeatedly in late 
years’ that the poetic drama is coming 
batk, but those who have prophesied it 
give no evidence except their wish to 
have it so. Stephen Phillips, who has 
labored longest and most successfully in 
this field, is rewarded by being brought 
into the London bankruptcy court. At 
the same time one of the best of his 
plays , “Herod,” is being produced in 
«-New York with great magnificence and 
exceptionally good taste. The scene is 
crowded, overcrowded in fact, with 
priests, courtiers, soldiers, musicians, 
pharisees and slaves, who are admirably 
marshaled and costumed. The acting is 
good, better than the recitation of the 
verse. Mr. William Faversham sets the 
keynote of the whole somber sequence 
the instant he enters and casts a jealous 
eye on the popular high priest. Aris- 
tobulus, and listens to the poisoned whis- 
pers of his sister Salome. And the rest 
of the acts of Herod, and all that he did, 
behold they are written in the book of 
Josephus. But for the benefit of those 
of our readers who have departed from 
the ways of their forefathers and no 
longer keep Josephus on the center table, 
it may be necessary to explain that this 
is not the Salome of Wilde and Strauss. 
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She may have been as bad, but in a dif- 
ferent way. She had no need to dance 
off seven veils to secure the death of 
Aristobulus and of Queen Mariamne. 

It is not necessary to say anything 
about the drama because it is the best 
known of Mr. Phillips’s works. Good 
poetry it all is; some of it very beautiful, 
and Mr. Faversham’s company have 
done their best to make of it also a good 
play. 

The poor multimillionaire has a hard 
time of it nowadays. He cannot pick up 
a magazine or enter a theater without 
the danger of seeing himself in the pil- 
lory. The villain of the modern play is 
not so apt to be a low-browed, black- 
mustached young man as a dignified gen- 
tleman with iron-gray hair. The tele- 
phone takes the place of the dagger of 
the old melodrama and instead of mur- 
der we have a stock exchange transac- 
tion. Such a play is “The Ringmaster,” 
by Olive Porter, which is built on the 
lines of the popular novels of finan- 
cial intrigue. Similarly “Such a 
Little Queen” belongs to the Zenda 
group of romances’ which have 
been in favor for the last fifteen 
years. But the author, Mr. Channing 
Pollock, gets a new effect by setting 
the scene not in the Balkans, but in New 
York. The exiled Queen of Herzegovina 
does her own work in a Harlem fiat, 
using the scepter as a potato masher, 
keeping the crown in a bandbox in the 
fireplace and wearing her coronation 
robe in the kitchen to save her only street 
dress. 

All these five plays of the month are 
good of their kind. They are all clean 
plays, well staged and competently acted. 
The first is the successful .accomplish- 
ment of what we are often told is an im- 
possibility, the production of a play that 
shall be at the same time attractive, true 
to life and full of moral inspiration. The 
second introduces a bit of psychology 
quite out of the ordinary but not at all 
out of place. The third is a sumptuous 
and artistic presentation of a poetical 
tragedy. The fourth deals with modern 
life in one of its most characteristic 
forms. The fifth is a graceful and amus- 
ing bit of sentimentality. There is no 
reason for patronizing bad plays or poo! 
plays when such as these are to be seen. 

New Yorx Crry. 











Reference Libraries for Busy Men 


BY PAUL P. FOSTER 


{The writer of this article is in charge of the Editorial Reference Library of The 


Youth’s Companion.—En1ror. ] 


N the morning of March 9, five 
days after the new President 


took his oath of office, and some 
weeks after every one of any political 
importance in Washington knew who 
was going to be the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral, an Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington announced that the staff of 
the Library of Congress, after a thoro 
search of the archives of the Library, 
had been unable to discover any bio- 
graphical information regarding Mr. 
Wickersham. It could not find, any- 
where in the nation’s library, enough in- 
formation about the new Attorney-Gen- 
eral even to enable the Associated Press 
to satisfy its unexacting and non-critical 
readers ! 

On the other hand, the writer of this 
article, when asked on the 1st of March 
for matter about Mr. Wickersham— 
eight days before the Library of Con- 
gress had to confess its failure—was able 
instantly to furnish authentic biograph- 
ical matter from four different sources, 
already collated and properly filed. 

The difference very well illustrates the 
conditions in such of our great libraries 
as have not established any reference- 
filing system—and unfortunately -that is 
true of most of them—and the resources 
of a very modest private library which 
does maintain such a system. 

It is so universally admitted that the 
modern American library leads the world 
in adequate realization of its great func- 
tion, the education of the public, that it 
may seem ungracious to affirm that there 
is one field of usefulness which it has 
left almost or quite untouched. There 
are card catalogs, annotations, bibliog- 
raphies, class-lists, open-shelves, trained 
and sympathetic attendants. Students 
of the public schools are encouraged and 
instructed in the use of the library ; mem- 
bers of women’s clubs, students and 


workingmen alike, testify’ to the model 
facilities of the public library; new pa- 
trons are being reached, and the exten- 
sion of the library’s field of usefulness is 
apparent. 


The one important feature 





which has been neglected is this: There 
has been no attempt to classify the con- 
tents of magazines and periodicals so 
that all the important articles on any 
subject may be instantly available. 

The value of magazines and period- - 
icals for reference purposes is univer-. 
sally recognized. To those who wish to 
be abreast of the times they furnish al- 
most the only convenient means of keep- 
ing informed regarding late facts and 
developments. Books are, of course, in- 
dispensable, but necessarily they cannot 
long be relied upon for the latest infor- 
mation, nor do they offer the opportun- 
ities which magazines afford for pre- 
senting all sides of a subject in con- 
densed, carefully edited articles by the 
leading authorities; while encyclopedias 
are frequently years behind the times 
before they reach the library shelf, 

Therefore the progressive professional 
man of today depends for his informa- 
tion much more than is generally sup- 
posed upon periodicals, pamphlets, re- 
ports, press dispatches and newspaper 
“specials.” An editorial in the InpE- 
PENDENT of October 1, 1908, recently 
went so far as to say: 

“Tt would not be altogether unfair to esti- 
mate a man’s intellectual activity by the ratio 
of unbound to bound volumes in his working 
library. . . . Nowadays most ideas of impor- 
tance appear first in periodicals. It has be- 
come their function to make crude information 
palatable, to convert abstract science into ap- 
plied science, to throw a search-light into dark 
corners of the earth and dark spots of our civ- 
ilization, to start new movements and to guide 
old ones; in short, to inspire, to interest and 
to instruct.” 

At a public library the inquirer for 
the latest facts concerning a particular 
subject is obliged to consult one card 
catalog after another, a dozen or more 
indexes to periodicals, to visit this and 
that department, only to discover at last 
that all the latest and best discussions of 
his subject are to be found in bulky vol- 
umes of periodicals—many of these ab- 
sent in the bindery—and often the most 
useful material, newspaper “specials” 
and reports, wholly unavailable. That 
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this picture is not exaggerated, any per- 
son familiar with the routine at the 
average library will readily admit. 

Now, it is perfectly possible for the 
libraries to furnish the business and pro- 
fessional man, the reader and taxpayer, 


with such a modern system of handling. 


the vast stores of information now locked 
away in bulky, dust-collecting volumes, 
as will make those stores readily avail- 
able to all; one that wil! enable libraries 
to meet the wants of those who have 
ceased to depend upon the library for the 
latest facts, because of frequent disap- 
pointments. 

This simple and scientific method of 
saving selected articles and material is 
one which was adopted a dozen: years 
ago by one of the largest publishing 
houses in the country, and has become 
indispensable to editors, artists, man- 
agers and to the office force. 

Let us suppose that a patron of this 
library desires to know something about 
Alfred Nobel and his legacy to genius. 
Instead of being referred to an over- 
whelming collection of indexes, he is 
presented at once with a large manila 
envelope containing all the articles which 
have appeared in any one of seventy peri- 
odicals during the last twelve years. He 
will also find the official reports, many 
excellent newspaper “specials,” press re- 
ports, and numerous pictures. There 
may be here matter gleaned from a thou- 
sand sources, yet all of it is instantly 
available, is in most convenient form, 
and can be carried away in one’s hand, 
if desired. 

Such a result has been obtained by 
treating each article as a unit and classi- 
fying it accordingly, instead of allowing 
it to be bound up, in the usual illogical 
fashion, with hundreds of wholly foreign 
articles, and buried volumes deep. 

The ninety and more periodicals which 
reach the librarian’s desk each month 
are stripped of covers, binding-staples 
and advertisements, and the librarian, 
with a blue pencil, quickly marks the ar- 
ticles and portraits which are to be pre- 
served. An assistant removes each ar- 
ticle, stamps it with the date and the li- 
brary mark, binds the loose sheets with 
an automatic stapling-machine, or mere- 
ly fastens them together with a wire clip, 
and eventually deposits the article in an 
oblong vertical filing-envelope, ten by 
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eleven inches in size, which contains 
practically all the material on the sub- 
ject, or its subdivision, possessed by the 
library, up to date. 

The envelopes are self-indexing, and 
are filed in sectional filing-cabinets, oc- 
cupying surprisingly little space. Assay 
the articles worth saving from the aver- 
age issue of a magazine and they take 
up but iittle room. With the additional 
aid of a complete collection of reference 
books, encyclopedias, annuals, reports 
and unbound files of all important mag- 
agines and newspapers, the contents of 
which are indexed, this unique refer- 
ence library is enabled to give the full- 
est and latest information on almost any 
subject. 

Here is a great, constantly expanding, 
“loose-leaf,” up-to-the-minute, encyclo- 
pedic reference system, which classifies 
anything and everything of potential val- 
ue. It is the only plan by which it is 
possible to obtain general or special in- 
formation regarding. live subjects, in- 
stantly, compactly and conveniently. The 
busy patron of this library obtains from 
the envelope he requests all the articles 
regarding the desired subject which have 
appeared in “Poole,” or any other in- 
dex. He can be sure of having placed 
before him, almost as soon as he asks 
for it, the completest possible collection 
of data, in convenient form. No other 
method approaches it in simplicity, com- 
prehensiveness and accessibility. 

Take, for example, a subject now con- 
stantly discussed: the growth of prohi- 
bition. The “Temperance” envelope con- 
tains seventy-five articles on the subject, 
many of them newspaper “specials,” and 
half of them from sources not indexed 
and therefore unavailable in any form at 
a library. Here is the full text of Pres- 
ident Eliot’s famous Faneuil Hall speech, 
in which he advocated no-license; the 
excellent and authoritative articles on 
the liquor problem which appeared in 
Collier's Weekly; the bibliography issued 
by the University of Wisconsin; care- 
ful articles from the Boston Franscript, 
the New York Times and Tribune, the 
Literary Digest and London Sphere; 
with all the other articles which libraries 
lock up in bound volumes for the patron 
to discover as best he can. 

Now, only half of these articles could 
be found at a public library, probably 
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half of those again would be in process 
of binding, and nearly all would be in 
heavy volumes, bound with hundreds of 
other articles upon topics of no interest 
to the investigator. Our envelope, on 
the other hand, contains twice the infor- 
mation, all easily carried in one’s hand, 
and instantly available. The difference 
is the same as that between handling a 
ton of crude ore and the little bag of 
concentrates to which it has been re- 
duced, and which contains all the min- 
eral wealth. 

No one complains of the lack of mate- 
rial in these days; the trouble is that we 
are overwhelmed with it; library shelves 
groan with undigested books, pamphlets 
and bound volumes of periodicals. Mul- 
titudes of important facts confront us 
momentarily every day, but are lost in a 
hopeless mass wlien we try later to recall 
or investigate a single subject, or they 
are so inextricably confused with other 
material that the average busy man or 
woman cannot afford the time to ferret 
out the information. Libraries should 
organize this vast fund on modern lines, 
classify and concentrate it, and their ex- 
perts should do our work for us, when 
they can do it better than we can and 
more quickly, 

Let us consider a few of the demands 
which this “loose-leaf library” supplies 
in a large publishing house. The art 
department may want pictures of cow- 
boys, for example. Here are three or 
four envelopes which contain more pic- 
tures, photographs and drawings of cow- 
boys than could be found elsewhere in a 
week’s search, if at all. If reproductions 
of the work of Remington, or Frost, or 
Parrish, or St. Gaudens, or Sargent, or 
any illustrator, painter, sculptor, or any 
other artist are wanted, they are forth- 
coming at once, in most convenient form. 
Is a prairie schooner of ’49 wanted? 
Here it is. The stoke-hole of a modern 
liner? Here. The interior of a fur- 
trading post at Hudson Bay? We have 
it. Artistic covers of all the magazines 
for ten years past; effective advertise- 
ments, catalogs, announcements; all are 
at hand. And so just one department of 
a great publishing house is served. 

An editor asks to verify the chevron 
of an orderly-sergeant; another for in- 
formation regarding the new Attorney- 
General, the sons of the Presidents, loan 





sharks, pure food, the clean milk cam- 
paign, hunting in Africa, what Mr. 
Roosevelt may or may not shoot there, 
out-of-door schools for tuberculous chil- 
dren—all the latest information is sup- 
plied at a minute’s notice. Thousands 
of portraits of famous people are to be 
had, beautiful illustrations from the 
London Sphere, the Illustrated London 
News, the Graphic, English Country 
Life, the English, German, French and 
Spanish periodicals; none of the mate- 
rial to be had in a week’s time at the 
largest libraries in the country; in short, 
here is an unrivaled assemblage, of 
graphic information, complete, conveni- 
ent and compact. 

The plan is so simple and flexible that 
it may be adapted to almost any use. In 
every home there are quantities of maga- 
zines stored uselessly away in the attic. 
It would be an easy matter to dismember 
these collections of good literature and 
to save such articles as are desired for 
future reference. The stories may be 
saved, too, and sent to friends or to hos- 
pitals. The parts of a serial may be 
brought together and crudely bound, and 
one has the latest novel, for which a dol- 
lar or more is being charged in the book 
stores. The matinee-girl may classify 
the stage pictures—housewifely hints 
may be collated—vacation suggestions 
saved—a thousand and one items of use- 
ful information preserved; and all with 
the aid of a box or drawer, and some 
foot-square folds or envelopes. In fact, 
when people begin to discover how con- 
venient it is to read a ten-page story or 
article, freed from the weight of all ir- 
relevant matter, it may become popular 
to remove the binding staples soon after 
the magazine is received, “tabloid” the 
contents and thus ensure its permanent 
usefulness. In the publishing house re- 
ferred to, this is done at the end of each 
month, and the advertisements from all 
the leading magazines are carefully 
saved and bound, for the convenience of 
the advertising department. 

This is a way, too, by which all of us 
may assist in the “conservation of re- 
sources,” about which we hear so much, 
and which, like so many great move- 
ments, seems so remote to the individual. 
Assuredly information should be includ- 
ed in the list of resources to be con- 
served. Just try putting that pile of old 
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magazines, which has been gathering 
dust in the attic so long, thru this assay- 
ing process, and you will be surprised to 
find how vital and valuable your classi- 
fied collection will become. Gradually 
you will add to your “loose-leaf library” : 
pamphlets, the Government bulletins, 
catalogs, clippings and all the hitherto 
scattered information which you have 
been accumulating, and could never find 
before when you wanted it. 

Various adaptations of such a refer- 
ence system are being established in 
many different offices and institutions. A 
firm of street railway engineers in Bos- 
ton maintains an elaborate engineering 
and technical reference bureau ; the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York 
City has established a library on the lines 
described, complete in information re- 
garding public utilities; and there are 
now a number of bureaus of municipal 
research: notably that in New York City. 

The success of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureaus has been largely due to this 
flexible pian. New York, Wisconsin, 
California, Indiana, Oregon, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Alabama and 
Rhode Island are among the States 
where there is a modern, rapid system of 
supplying facts of value to legislators. 
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In the great States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, at this writ- 
ing, the progressive members of the Leg- 
islatures are endeavoring to establish 
such bureaus. 

In all of the offices and institutions 
where such a system exists, its greatest 
benefit has been in the immense saving 
of time, a commodity worth money even 
to patrons of the public libraries. Mate- 
rial is always ready, concentrated and 
complete, and the use of the reference 
library has been multiplied by quick 
service, which can only be provided by 
this system, the manifold advantages of 
which are here set forth. As these ad- 
vantages become more widely known, 
the plan is sure to be adopted in every 
institution where large numbers of peo- 
ple require complete information on live 
topics at a moment’s notice, and wher- 
ever there is a demand for specialized 
information in any branch of science or 
technology, politics or business, for sup- 
plying which periodical articles are in- 
dispensable mediums. In the institutions 
and business houses where it has been 
thoroly tested, the enthusiasm of the 
patrons of this modern reference library 
is sufficient evidence of its value. 

Boston, Mass. 


To a Sonnet on the Sonnet 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Nay—wouldst thou write a sonnet on the sonnet 
Full of confectionery charms like those 
The dimpled poets pin upon the rose, 

Twining thy fancies as if for a bonnet 

And forcing the poor frowning Muse to don it !— 
Wouldst thou prove faithless to try frail rondeaus? 
Thou sayst the sonnet like a lily grows— 

Then, critic, scorn not—nor lay trinkets on it. 


No jewels asks she for her perfect throat,— 
But some pure court wherein she may expand 
And sun the cheek that gods have dreamt upon; 
So gird thee—if wouldst serve her cause remote— 
As one who in an alien, thankless land 
Tears down the huts that crowd a Parthenon, 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Aviator of the Nation 


BY LUKE J. ‘MINAHAN 


(Mr. Minahan is president of the Pittsfield Aero Club, one of the most active in the 
country. Its Aero Park has been, pronounced the best by the Aero Club of America, and is 
used by that and other clubs for ascensions.—-Ep1tor.] 


HE world laughed when Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter said: “Provi- 
dence has given to the Frerich the 


empire of the land; to the English that. 


of the sea; to the German that of the 
air.” At the time it was a biting sar- 
casm, a taunt to Germany’s limited 
strength and size. But times have 
changed, and the “empire of the air” 
seems to be causing no end of anxiety 
to the-other empires. And so we hear 
charges and counter charges, threats and 
counter threats, and each power in a 
mad contest strives for the conquest of 
the air, aye, mastery at all cost! 

If those empires across the sea strive 
in bitter contest to gain the empire of 
the air, not so America. We, or better, 
those who are supposed to express our 
opinion, have gravely decided that air- 
ships will never be of any use to further 
the commercial interests of this country, 
therefore America, the nation, does not 
participate in the contest for the con- 
quest of the air, and those Americans 
who, like the Wright brothers, Curtiss 
and others, would help to solve the prob- 
lems of aerial flight find the Govern- 
ment and the people entirely indifferent 
to their needs, and must go abroad to 
get means to conduct their experiments. 
The fact that we do not contribute our 
quota toward solving an economical 
problem does not seem to concern us, 
and we find justification in that the air- 
ship and other instruments of like na- 
ture tend to add to the horrors of war, 
and to revolutionize the present state of 
things, therefore we will not encourage 
them financially. 

However, it is a psychological mys- 
tery that no sooner and no matter how 
strong Assurance builds a castle, Doubt’s 
minions will find some loose stones to 
move and undermine the castle’s foun- 
dation. So some of us who had felt as- 
sured by what seemed to be wisdom 
are beginning to doubt whether America’s 


attitude in regard to solving the aerial 
flight problem is at all commendable. We 
doubt whether our Government’s indif- 
ference is at all justifiable, and don’t 
think it is to our credit as patriots that 
for the sake of a rather insignificant 
sum of money we let foreign countries 
have first rights over the works of Amer- 
ican inventors. We failed—or did we 
refuse?—to recognize our geniuses, and 
the Wright brothers might have gone 
back to build . bicycles for lack of 
funds to complete their aeroplane if 
France had not helped them out of their 
difficulties. Yet we wonder at their lack 
of appreciation for the niche we want to 
give them in the American Hall of Fame. 
We seem to forget that in their most 
trying hour, when, having been refused 
audience at home, they sought foreign 
markets and proved beyond doubt the 
value of their inventions, even then we 
failed to recognize their genius, but re- 
luctantly admitted that they “might be 
more than dreamers!” We forget that 
after they had attained success in Europe 
and proved beyond doubt the value of 
the fruit of their labor, even when Ger- 
many had set an example by giving 
Count Zeppelin full support; we forget 
that even then our Government still stip- 
ulated that they should fulfil certain 
conditions which the best authorities re- 
garded as too severe and impossible to 
fulfil, if they would have the Govern- 
ment buy an aeroplane from them; and 
when Orville Wright, in his attempt to 
meet those conditions, met with the ac- 
cident that killed the passenger, hurt the 
inventor and wrecked the machine, he 
met with no such good demonstration 
of patriotism as Count Zeppelin met in 
Germany when his airship was de- 
stroyed: Germany gave Count Zeppelin 
$1,000,000 with which to rebuild the 
destroyed airship; and to found an insti- 
tute for the promotion of aeronautic 
science. America did not even give Or- 
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ville Wright its full sympathy, and the 
brothers were left to work out their own 
salvation. That they finally met those 
severe conditions is to their credit ; of the 
officer who died in the accident that fol- 
lowed the first attempt we can truly say, 
“he died for his country.” 

Not a paper or periodical thruout the 
country failed to mention Curtiss’s re- 
markable feat at Rheims, and most of 
those periodicals spoke of him with 
pride; but one looked in vain for com- 
ments that would denote that this nation 
appreciates the commercial value of the 
successes gained by her aviators in the 
last year. Where is the so much wanted 
American business insight that we don’t 
seem to see the economic value of an 
efficient airship? Are we really so jin- 
goed that we must consider every inven- 
tion for its worth as an implement of 
warfare instead of as a means to further 
the‘ development of our industry and a 
solver of economic problems? Why 


must we continually read that each of 
Zeppelin’s airships will carry eight tons 
of warfare implements when, as a fact, 


the Zeppelin Aerial Navigation Company 
is planning to carry eight thousand tons 
of passengers and merchandise for the 
furtherment of Germany’s industries? 
Mr. W. T. Stead says that the aeroplane 
‘‘may be called the avant-courier of the 
international world-state or the herald 
of the ruin of civilization.” He might 
have added that it is up to ourselves to 
make it either, and that there are more 
reasons for making it the first than the 
last alternative. We should believe with 
Count Zeppelin that “the effect of ai1- 
ships will rather be to create a bond of 
union between nations than to set them 
all against one another.” True, this 
country was the only first-class power 
who, at the Hague Second Peace Confer- 
ence signed the agreement: “to prohibiit 
for a period extending to the close of the 
Third Peace Conference the discharge 
of projectiles and explosives from bal- 
loons or by other new methods of a sim- 
ilar nature,” while twenty-three other 
Powers, including Germany, England, 
Russia, France, Austria, Italy and Spain, 
did not sign. But should the fact that 
America contemplates a program of 
peace prevent her from financially en- 
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couraging the development of science? 
The amount of work yet to be done 
to bring the aeroplane to a practical de- 
gree of efficiency is extensive. Giving 
no consideration to the large number of 
aviators of which we have heard as hav- 
ing wonderful flying capacities—claims 
yet unproved considering only those few 
that have actually flown, like Bleriot’s 
monoplane, which crossed the English 
Channel on July 25, twenty-five miles in 
thirty-seven minutes; Wright’s biplane, 
that met the Government conditions at 


“Fort Meyer on July 30, flying one hour, 


twelve minutes and forty seconds at a 
speed of forty-two and one half miles per 
hour; Curtiss’s aeroplane, that won the 
Scientific American cup on July 4, 1908, 
by a flight lasting thirty-two minutes, 
thirty seconds, and the Gordon-Bennett 
cup at Rheims, for the fastest flight of 
twenty kilometers, flying 12.42 miles in 
eleven minutes, fifty and two-thirds sec- 
onds ; considering only these, and a few 
more whose feats have shown possibil- 
ities, we find that the limitations involved 
are so great.that those feats are just 
about equal to the feat of the early 
steam car when it beat a horse-drawn 
car in a speed contest at Baltimore a 
century ago. The steam car then beat 
the horse-drawn car by a small margin, 
so Bleriot’s monoplane beat the French 
topedo boat in the journey across the 
Channel by a small margin. 

We speak. of stealing into foreign 
countries, when, as a fact, we are but like 
fledglings fluttering from branch to 
branch only in propitious weather; and 
we tremble at the thought of what would 
happen if adverse winds should ¢atch 
us unexpectedly, for we remember how 
the winds dealt with a large number of 
uncautious aeronauts and aviators in the 
past. 

Of course, it does not require much 
prescience to foresee the ultimate success 
of the aeroplane; but to attain that de- 
gree of efficiency will require extensive 
experiments, and to conduct these re- 
quires means, which the nations should 
provide. If we do that, we shall, in 
the near future, be the proud possess- 
ors of an aeroplane that will not only 
fly, but be utile, for we have the geniuses 
to build it. 








Baron ‘Takasaki: ‘The Japanese Poet 
Laureate 





BY YONE NOGUCHI 
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Tw the late John Hay sent his 


fleaud. 


words of shadow-soft salutation 

to our Bardn Takasaki, who re- 
ceived them when his beauty-loving soul 
with the world was lamenting over their 
author’s death. This bit of petal of Mr. 
Hay’s was the last to fall,as it was written 
only a week or two before his sleep; I 
can well imagine his gracious shape pass- 
ing into the shadows singing a note of 
greeting, yes, singing even in sight of 
grim-faced death. The Baron’s poetical 
reply in a customary uta followed after 
him over the “ten thousand billion miles 
of the shadowy road.” What a joy it 
was for his old heart—the Baron is now 
enjoying the golden blessing of his three- 
score and ten—to be saluted over the 
seas by Mr. Hay as a poet, rather than 
as a statesman. Mr. Hay’s words were 
true; there’s no other poet like the Baron 
who lives and sings by Nippon’s shining 
strand. His villa at the Hill of Leaves, 
“Hayama” in Japanese, stands on the 
cliff like a falcon’s nest, gathering more 
sunlight, and many more stars at night; 
the blue waves of the Sagami Bay kiss 
its feet with the soft lips of love. The 
Crown Prince gave it the name “Onpak- 
waku,”* meaning the building washed by 


*The Baron wrote on his own Onpakwaku: 
“The gladdening waves of royal mercy wash 
This building, and their pleasing power affects 
Even the spirits in Heaven with hidden joy.” 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 


merciful waves; indeed, here at Onpak- 
waku you feel every breath of Heaven’s 
mercy, and make yourself reborn in a 
golden clime as a poet, and pray to sing 
as a soaring bird. A few years ago Lord 
Tennyson, the noble laureate’s son, the 
Governor of the Australian Common- 
wealth, sent Baron Takasaki, the Japan- 
ese Poet Laureate, or the Chief of the 
Court Poets, his father’s autograph 
poem called “The Poet,” beginning thus 
as it is known well: 

“The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above.” 

It is one of his life’s regrets that he 
cannot understand words of English, but 
it is his joy and pride to be. born and 
bred as a poet, in whose golden world 
mortal language weighs little, since 
every poet from East and West speaks 
the same language of love and friend- 
ship. He was perfectly delighted to hear 
my talk upon the poets of England and 
America, old and new; “Truth is the 
same like a star,” he sighed. 

To see a poet in a right place and light 
is a blessing; I saw him and talked with 
him at his delightful Onpakwaku in the 
right month of March when your spring 
thoughts will begin to take their happy 
wings and the world for you may turn 
to a swaying reed of song at your com- 
mand. TF was told by the Baron that Her 
Majesty the Empress dropped in here a 
month ago to chat 6n poetry, and that 
she left a few uta written on seeing the 
ume (plum). blossoms in his garden. 
The beloved heart of the Empress with 
that of the old Baron was hugely glad 
to hear this year the songs of the uguisu 
(the nightingale) of its content in peace. 
This eight-matted chamber with a poet- 
ical whisper like that in a fairy story, 
embracing the large view of seas and 
skies, where I sat with him hour after 
hour, with a China vessel full of Japan- 
ese cake and many tiny cups filled with a 
fragrant tea from a strange corner of 
Japan before us, was honored, I am told 
by the Baron, by the blissful presence of 
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the Crown Prince; I was_ perfectly 
charmed to be assured that the place 
where I sat was the very place where he 
was pleased to sit. I saw upon the 
tokonoma many a souvenir given to him 
by the royal family on various occa- 
sions ; I especially took notice of a susuri 
bako (writing-box) lacquered, with the 
moon and trees in gold on the cover, 
which was presented by the Empress 
with her sweet wishes. Will he write 
uta forever from that writing-box? 














BARON TAKASAKI, 
The Japanese poet laureate. 


Why. uta is his life; his belief in it is 
sure as death. 

Beyond the glassed shoji the mighty 
wonder in the whitest apparition of Fuji 
Mountain expects you across the bay; it 
is the most beautiful sight in Japan, and 
doubtless one of the most beautiful in the 
world, by whose magic shape we Japan- 
ese can in a certain measure bind our 
sun-born souls with something like the 
ideal. 
heart of Japan; from it the Japanese 
poetry springs out; it is the embodiment 
of Japanese truth and love. It has been 


It was born out of the truest 
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sung from time immemorial, and still it 

is the very source of poetical inspiration. 

The hearts of our fathers used to leap 

higher seeing its divine cone; and our 

hearts leap, too. One of our oldest poets 

sang on Fuji with the following words: 

“Of Yamato, the Land of Sunrise, 

It is the peace-giver, it is the god, it is the 
treasure. 

On the peak of Fuji, in the land of Suruga, 

I never weary of gazing.” 

The people born in the part of the 
country whence the high top of the 
mountain can be observed are deemed as 
born under a lucky star; the poet who 
can admire it and ennoble his own soul 
by its sacred touch may be said to be one 
with the divine lot. I find that very poet 
in the Baron Takasaki. And suppose 
you will stretch your arm from the 
Baron’s balcony, I am sure you will feel 
as if you can touch a beautiful green 
mass, an island foliage-covered, rising 
out of the water about a mile from the 
mainland, in the direction of the famous 
Kamakura-Enoshima, the Holy Island, 
sacred to the goddess of the sea, the god- 
dess of beauty. You will hear the old 
song born out of the old earth sung by 
a thousand fishermen upon the stainless 
blue sea, under the cloudless white sky. 
I have even a hope that we can espy one 
or two beautiful red Torii dedicated to 
the Dragon-goddess who homes in that 
unique city of the sea. It is certainly a 
rare piece of luck to talk on poetry and 
art with Baron Takasaki at his Hayama 
villa even where the long blessed shadow 
of the Great Idol of the Lord Buddha at 
Kamakura may reach, under whose 
breath we will chant the song of. beauty 
and faith. However, his dear old heart 
must be sad as he lost his son in the iate 
war with Russia, altho I believe that 
tears and sorrow only will heighten the 
nobility of a poet’s heart, whose highest 
reach is nothing but tragedy. 

He wrote when his son, Motohiko, a 
naval officer, about to start for the war, 
received a brace of wild geese from the 
Court: 

“You've had a royal gift: Now, in return, 
Shoot aw proud bird that haunts the Eagle’s 
nes 
And bring him as an offering to your Lord!” 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 

The Eagle’s Nest is one of the forts at 

Port Arthur. And soon after, hearing 












the news of his death before Port 
Arthur, he was obliged to write under 
his son’s picture: 
L 
“Well hast thou kept the teaching of thy sire 
That ever bade thee in the perilous hour 
Yield up thy life for thy dear country’s sake. 
II. 
“Now rest in peace; the son thou leav’st be- 
hind, 
Thy only son, I take and nurture up, 
A living monument of all thy worth.” 
.(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 
Her Majesty the Empress sent him the 
following utas: 
I 


“We mourn for him, the son, who lost his life 
For his dear country on the battle field; 
Yet ’tis the father’s heart that grieves us most. 


II. 

“Take thou his son—he’s full of life and 

hope— 

And use him as thy trusty bamboo-staff, 

For serviceable aid in all thy work.” 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 
To which the Baron replied with his 

profound bows: 

I. 


“I wept not for my son, yet now my sleeves 
Are wet with tears, with gracious tears that 


a 
Like raindrops from our country’s mother 
tree. 
Il. 


“Yes, I will take my late son’s only son, 
And rear him gently. He will be to me 
A staff, to thee a strong, protecting shield.” 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 
“What I was going to say is this,” he 
renewed his talk. He is a distinguished 
talker, always spontaneous, and often 
overwhelming. He has one advantage in 
not being a listener, as he is terribly deaf. 
And I was perfectly pleased to listen to 
his talk; his voice, sonorous and firm, 
sounded, at least to my ears, like an off- 
hand clatter of some Japanese sword 
which was a guardian god for a samurai. 
I never met, I confess, any person before 
like this Baron who imprest me with 
such a calm but strong thrill of truth- 
fulness; the incarnation of patriotism, 
that is to say, the real samurai old and 
rare, I have seen with my living eyes 
right before me. “I do not say that I 
ama poet! Never!. I am, as you know, 
a boorish sort of thing hailing from far- 
away Satsuma, where boorishness is re- 
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garded quite often as even a virtue; and 
I am still unfamiliar with art and let- 
ters. However, I dare say that I have 
never been a betrayer of truth in my 
heart and uta. I have not one line which 
does not sound true in my innermost 
heart where I burn incense before the 
altar of poetry. I pray only to be true, 
but not to become famous as a poet. In 
fact, I may not be a poet at all.” Then 
he told me how he tried not to accept 
such an elevated title as the Chief of the 
Poetry Office or the uta teacher for the 
Emperor in reality, when it was offered 
to him personally by the Emperor some 
twenty years ago; and that he had no 
other way but to accept when he was 
told by the Mikado that it would be 
enough to do what he was able to do, 
and he, the Mikado, would be perfectly 
satisfied with it. And here he is holding 
that illustrious office with such honor 
strong and positive. It is said that he 
presented the Mikado three items for his 
ratification before he stepped one -step 
toward his acceptance of the chief-office 
in the poetry department in the palace. 
What were they? 

The first thing was that the Emperor 
should not neglect his state work thru 
a greater indulgence in uta writing. The 
Baron observed that the nation—indeed, 
she was a small thing twenty years ago 
—must grow larger in order to take a 
hand, at least, in settling the Asiatic 
affairs, and then the Mikado’s function 
would be a busy one to manage matters 
within and without. The Mikado was to 
call the Cabinet members before him 
every day, and a special audience should 
be given to the foreign ministers; if his 
daily course of work should be disturbed, 
Baron Takasaki said, it meant that the 
classical uta-poetry which ought to beau- 
tify and exalt the nation’s mind was 
doing a great harm. The Baron declared 
that such was not the real uta at all. 
And it was his second item that the 
Mikado must think himself to be an uta 
student before him. And the Mikado 
was asked to overlook his hard language 
and criticism, where he was sure His 
Majesty would meet, since he was going 
to trust himself in his hand. The Baron 
said that there was nothing harder for 
him than to flatter, and he begged the 
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Emperor to remember that he was only 
a country samurai whose honesty was 
his life. It is said the Baron told the 
Emperor that he had to bend a bamboo 
stick more than he ought to when he 
wanted to make an arrow out of it (it 
is said he held an iron stick from the fire 
box before the Mikado to illustrate his 
words), and that it might happen some- 
times he would be too severe toward His 
Majesty’s utas, too, than he ought to 
perhaps.. Thirdly, the Baron said that 


everybody had his own choice and opin- 
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It goes without saying that the Baron’s 
attitude toward the Emperor’s poems is 
grave; and it is beautiful to see that the 
Emperor is gently yielding under his 
guidance. The poems will be handed to 
him once a month or once in, two 
months ; they are quite often in the Mi- 
kado’s handwriting,tho moreoften copied 
by some court lady. (Here the Baron 
showed me a package of the Emperor’s 
utas which were sent in a few days ago 
for his reading; they are said to amount 
to seven hundred and fifty pieces, and to 
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ion, and his correction and judgment 
were not final by any means; he begged 
the Emperor to show his work, after his 
examination, to the other court poets. 
And he entreated the Mikado to regard 
him as one of them, and not as the head 
man. of the office. Those three items 
were gladly approved by the Emperor, 
who is still today keeping rigidly the 
promise which he gave the Baron at the 
start. 


represent two months’ poetical work. I 
am sure he is a poetical wonder.) The 
Baron will go, I am told, under the rite 
of “purification and bathing in water” to 
begin with, and change his kimono to a 
dress of ceremony, and then begin to 
read them with such a feeling as if he 
were facing to a god’s altar. He used to 
scratch quite freely and add his correc- 
tion till some years ago as the Emperor’s 
work left much to be desired; but it ad- 

















vanced almost marvelously lately, so that 
he has only to read and admire. I am 
told by the Baron that he has five marks 
of merit to put on the Emperor’s utas; 
the very best being two circles, the sec- 
ond best one circle and two dots, the 
third one circle and one dot, the fourth 
just one circle, and the poorest only one 
dot. And how hard the Mikado strives 
to get the first mark! 

It happened some years ago that the 
Emperor had been discouraged for some 
long time on receiving only a poor mark 
for his poems, and all the court ladies in 
waiting worried to see his unhappy face. 
The late Madam Saisho Atsuko, an emi- 
nent poetess herself, said to Baron Taka- 
saki in her palace chamber that she 
wished he would slightly modify his 
rigidity upon the Mikado’s poems; she 
had been worrying, she declared. And 
about the future of uta, which had begun 
to flourish from the reason of the Mi- 
kado’s great interest, if he might sudden- 
ly cease to enjoy it. And she even said 
it would-not be a particularly good mode 
of patriotism to make the Emperor un- 
necessarily sad. “I hear the most unex- 
pected thing,” the Baron exclaimed. He 
said he would gladly resign his post if 
the Emperor were dissatisfied with him; 
he was sure, however, he said, that her 
worrying would prove to be groundless 
as he had many reasons to believe in the 
Emperor, and a born poet as he was 
could never so easily desert his Muse. 
“And suppose,” he said, “he stops writ- 
ing or his utas grow less in number. It 
would never impair his Emperorship, I 
dare say. Let him be sad, if he will!” 
It was two or three months after this 
occurrence that Madam Saisho passed by 
the Emperor in the corridor, who 
stopped her to read a package of his utas 
which had returned from the Baron; 
among them were three poems which 
bore the best mark. “You have to write 
uta like those, you see,” the Mikado ex- 
claimed to the lady with laughter. She 
sent a messenger to the Baron as soon 
as she retired from the Mikado’s pres- 
ence, and begged him to forgive her 
words of stupidity of the other day. In- 
deed, the Baron’s rigidity is something 
wonderful, while the Emperor’s faith in 
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him is the rarest thing in the world. The 
Imperial house has been the center of 
literature and life from the ancient days ; 
“Manyoshu,” or “Collection of Ten 
Thousand Leaves,” the first monumental 
uta anthology of the Japanese literature, 
and “Nihongi,” or “Record of Japan,” 
were published under the patron- 
age of the Nara Court of the eighth cen- 
tury. And when the capital moved to 
Kyoto from Nara, the Imperial House 
was regarded as a light of art and .cul- 
ture. Ki no Tsurayuki, of the Heian 
period, when poetry had greatly degen-~ 
erated into the -pleasure-loving and ef- 
feminate, attempted to place*it on a 
proper healthy level. I believe I would 
not be far wrong in saying that the 
Baron aims to be a second Tsurayuki; 
and his success is clearly seen already 
when theeliterature of the present Im- 
perial House raises its head in hope and 
light. He will be remembered as one of 
the eminent poets of the modern age, 
altho he protests earnestly against being 
called a great poet. However, he was 
sure, he declared, as the road of the sun 
of his being a true Japanese whose eyes 
will ever turn upward to the country’s 
glory and light. He is a patriot, per- 
haps, before he is a poet. He fought 
many battles for the sake of the Imperial 
House at the time of the Restoration; he 
was one of the truest guardians of the 
palace. He is a brave soldier and the 
rarest type of old samurat whom we see 
not so often today. He knows how to 
fight and conquer, but not orily with his 
sword and fire; he is a strong believer in 
life and the world. He wrote: 
“Lark! that thy matin lay dost bring 
To Heaven’s gate with soaring wing, 
Then falling like a dropping stone, 
Seek’st thy poor nest with grass o’ergrown, 
To rise again. Vicissitude 
Is all man’s praised beatitude. 
Rising or falling, may we sing 
Like thee, brave lark, on happy wing.” 
(Translated by A. Lloyd.) 
When I left his villa at Hayama the 
stars shone steadfastly like his own soul 
of poetry and truth. The waves of the sea 
must have been asleep as I heard no stir 
or noise. There was an hour or two yet 
before the rising of the moon. 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 








Notable Books of the Season 


publishers deluge us with new 

books, and there is neither space 
nor time sufficient for thoro criticism. 
Yet the publishers are right in thinking 
that the American people do most of 
their book buying just before Christmas, 
and that now is the time when they want 
to know something about the books from 
which they must make their choice. Ac- 
cordingly, we have adopted the custom 
of giving in this issue brief notices and 
preliminary appraisements of as many as 
possible of the books now appearing. 
Later in the year the most important of 
them will receive more extended and 
critical consideration. Juvenile litera- 
ture and finely illustrated editions and 
gift books will be reviewed in our Holi- 
day Book Number of December 16, The 
two departments of literature where new 
books are most numerous and most 
widely sold, fiction and religion, are also 
reserved for other issues. 


& 


Te is the time of year when the 


Belles-Lettres 


The young publishing season may still 
hold in store for us pleasant surprises, 
the unexpected lighting of-new lamps 
for our feet; it certainly has already giv- 
en us, in the field of belles-lettres, an im- 
portant addition to our small but distin- 
guished company of books of criticism 
that count and will endure in Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s companion volume to his 
“Victorian Prose Masters,” which he 
calls American Prose Masters.’ Apart 
from the distinction of a style that ever 
rises to the level of its subject, a style 
that is a model and a delight of clarity, 
suppleness and obedience to every nu- 
ance of opinion, these six essays have 
the saving sense—saving, be it hoped, 
for many ponderous critics—of humor. 
Mr. Brownell does not take our literary 
achievements too seriously because they 
are ours; he knows too well their rela- 
tive importance and significance in the 
larger world of letters; and, speaking 


with authority, he speaks fearlessly, oc- 
casionally with most considerate amuse- 
ment. His wine needs no bush, where- 
fore briefness will suffice. This book 
contains the essay on Hawthorne that 
caused so many storms in as many tea- 
pots, with serious results to their fragile 
sides. Serious yet beneficial, for, after 
the storm had subsided, it was found 
that their capacity had been wondrously 
increased without cracking. 

The Essays on. Literature,’ by the late 
Master of Balliol, Dr. Edward Caird, 
are concerned exclusively with the con- 
tent of the work of the masters he dis- 
cusses, and only with its form passim in 
the case of Wordsworth. The chief 
merit of these studies of “Dante in His 
Relation to the Theology and Ethics of 
the Middle Ages,” ‘“‘Goethe and Philos- 
ophy,” “The Genius of Carlyle,” “Rous- 
seau” and “Wordsworth,” lies in their 
sanity, their fundamental simplicity, their 
firm tracing of the large connecting out- 
lines from landmark to landmark, to the 
exclusion of ingenious hairsplitting and 
subjective interpretation. So much has 
been read into Dante, so much has been 
read out of him (and this holds true of 
Goethe as well), that this guide, so sure 
of his footing, knowing so well the itin- 
erary he has mapped out, in which no 
point of real importance appears to be 
overlooked, is refreshingly welcome. 
Thru “Inferno,” “Purgatorio” and 
“Paradiso” he takes us, cutting away the 
underbrush of comment that obscures 
and confuses, never allowing it to ob- 
trude itself; and for Goethe it suffices 
for him to point to Spinoza, the poet’s 
lifelong companion rather than his 
teacher, and to the gradually weakening 
influences of Hellenism. As for Car- 
lyle, Dr. Caird was of those whose youth 
was passed under his influence. Another 
generation has since grown up that, 
knowing, heeds him not, but mostly ig- 
nores him altogether. An essay on ‘‘The 
Problem of Philosophy at the Present 
Time” is included in the book, which 
will well repay its readers. 
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Essays on LITERATURE. By Edward Caird. Mac- 


millan Co. 8vo. $1.75. 
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Shakespeare study, which settled down 
confidently after the discussion of the 
significance of the Sonnets, started 
some ten years ago by Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, as to a _ subject thoroly 
mastered in its details, with little expec- 
tation of new discoveries or radical new 
viewpoints, will find something to oc- 
cupy itself with in Mr. Frank Harris's 
The Man Shakespeare and His Tragic 
Life Story,’ a book praised by its pub- 
lishers in a quotation from some critic 
(name not given), which places it above 
Carlyle’s “Cromwell” and Renan’s “Life 
of Jesus,” and by the side of Boswell’s 
“Johnson.” Let us take this statement 
cum grano salis for the moment, and 
content ourselves with saying that Mr. 
Harris has written a remarkable book, 
ingeniously conceived, and based on a 
comprehensive knowledge of the bard’s 
works. He finds Shakespeare’s auto- 
biography in them, “from green youth, 
with hardly any knowledge of life and 
art, and then in his eventful maturity, 
with growing experience and new pow- 
ers; and at length in his decline, with 
weakened grasp and fading colors. This 
tragedy of tragedies can be followed, ex- 
perience by experience, from Stratford 
to London and its thirty years of pas- 
sionate living, and then from London 
to village Stratford again, and the ex- 
ternal shrouding silence.” The theory 
is an ingenious one, and it is worked out 
with admirable resourcefulness, Jonson, 
Goethe and Coleridge being the only 
masters to whom the author says he has 
not turned in vain for light, tho even 
here often on the Jucus a non lucendo 
principle. The book deserves far more 
leisurely consideration than can be given 
to it here at this moment. One thing is 
sure, it will interest lovers and students 
of Shakespeare, and prove of benefit to 
them, whatever the conclusion to which 
it may lead them. 

“A comprehensive study of the origin, 
motives, ideals and psychological impor- 
tance of this interesting branch of litera- 
ture” is how Anna Robeson Burr de- 
scribes her work on The Autobiography: 
A Critical and Comparative Study.‘ The 





THE Man SHAKESPEARE anp Hts Tractc Lirr 
= By Frank Harris. Mitchell Kennerley. 8vo. 
2.50. 

‘Tue AvtosrocrarpHy: A Strupy. By Anna Robe- 
son Burr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 8vo. $2. 


book is all that, in a scholarly, sugges- 
tive, well-documented fashion, but it is 
something else as well, a capital com- 
panion for many a long, quiet winter 
evening. The student may go to it with 
serious purpose, and derive great profit ; 
he may go to it for relaxation, and find 
it; and the general reader, that mysteri- 
ous multiple person of whom we all are 
part at one time or another, will revel 
in it, for here is the material of many 
lives and many minds and many deeds 
brought into relation or juxtaposition, 
analyzed and interpreted, together with 
the manners and morals and points of 
view of many ages and nationalities. No 
less than 260 autobiographers have con- 
tributed the marrow of their writings to 
the making of this book—Czsar, Bos- 
well and Rousseau, Cellini and Alfieri, 
St. Simon, Balzac, Bassompierre, Dar- 
win and Huxley, De Blowitz and Bla- 
vatsky—giving infinite variety to the 
treatment of the subject. It may be add- 
ed, in conclusion, for the benefit of lite- 
rary workers, that this is one of those 
books that no working library should be 
without, an aid where the card index of 
the general library generally fails one. 

There be brief histories of German 
literature, many in English. To their 
number is now added still another one, 
which is a model of comprehensiveness 
for its size. Gotthold Klee’s “Grund- 
zuege der deutschen Literaturgeschichte” 
reached its elevnth edition early this 
year; Mr. George Madison Priest has 
translated, and in certain parts adapted 
it, under the title of A Brief History of 
German Literature.” The book will serve 
excellently for class work in colleges, but 
will prove handy to keep around else- 
where, because its wealth of concise in- 
formation is made readily accessible by 
a good index: . 

To the useful Reader’s Library has 
been added The Great English Essay- 
ists,’ with an introduction by the editors, 
William J..and Coningsby: W. Dawson, 
which is chiefly historical. The selec- 
tions are grouped under the headings of 
classic essays, letter, short story, bio- 
graphical and critical essays, the famil- 
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George Madison Priest. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
8vo. $1.50. 
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iar essay, and “impassioned prose.” 
There is an index. 

One wonders if there can be any 
sound reason for an English translation 
of M. Edmond Lepelletier’s “Paul Ver- 
laine,” since the admirers of the French 
poet here and in England—the only ones 
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has been published in admirable form 
under the title of Paul Verlaine: His 
Life, His Work.” The work we know, 
its mystic exaltation and its grossness, 
its beauty of workmanship, and the best 
of it we retain as part of the treasure 
of French minor poetry. As for the life, 


A PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


From Howells’s “Seven English Cities.” 


to whom the work can be of interest— 
must needs be familiar with the tongue in 
which this defense and tribute was orig- 
inally written. However, Mr. E. M. 
Lang has made the translation, which 


(Harper’s. ) 


it is sordid and pitiable, and it lacks the 
picturesqueness of Villon’s, who was a 
criminal, which Verlaine was not. M. 
~ TPaut VeRLAINE: His Lire, His Worx. By Ed- 
mond Lepelletier. Translated by E. M. Lang. II- 
lustrated. Duffield & Co. 8vo. $3.50. 
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Lepelletier clears his memory of many 
slanders, not a few of them originating 
in the poet’ s own unbalanced impulse to 
pose as a master of vice, to accuse him- 
self of imaginary transgressions, and 
philosophize on others still darker, but 
the rehabilitation is qualified by many 
admissions. Verlaine can only be re- 
ferred to some successor of Lombroso; 
his was a psychopathic case, whose 
major symptom was a total lack of will 
power. And thus we take leave of our 


gifted, bad, sad, mad brother, thanking 
M. Lepelletier for his generous, loyal 
work, which will achieve its aim because 
it will probably be accepted as the stand- 
ard on its subject, and the translator for- 
an able and literary achievement of a by 
no means easy task. 


a 
Biography and Memoirs 


One department of literature—biog- 
raphy—continues to furnish from year 
to year, with almost unbroken regularity, 
at least one work far above the average, 
if not positively great. And yet, time 
was, but a little while ago, when this 
very field appeared nearest exhaustion. 
The past seemed to have been winnowed 
down to the’ last full ear, the reapers 
were treading on the heels of the sower, 
Time, -waiting for corn still growing on 
its stalk to ripen for the sickle. But ever 
some biographer born and trained to 
perfection for his task finds a new sub- 
ject, or new material for the rewriting 
of an old one better than it has yet been 
done, or the past gives up an autobiog- 
raphy of exceptional interest. 

This is the case, this year, with The 
Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley, edited by his wife. Only the 
first nine chapters of the book dre Stan- 
ley’s own work; the rest is woven by his 
widow from strands gathered from his 
unpublished writings, journals and note- 
books. Added to all this is the text of 
a number of his lectures, and a selection 
from his letters to his wife. It is not 
what Stanley achieved, but what he was, 
that makes this the important work it is. 
This autobiography is a self-revelation 
of gripping interest, a poignant lifting 
of the veil from the suffering of a 


THE Avrost: GRAPHY OF Henry M. STANLEY. Edited 
by Dorothy Stanley. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifilin Co. 8vo. $5 net. 
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neglected childhood, from the wounds 
inflicted by an unheeding world on one 
of its  disinherited, whose sufferings 
went to the making of its conqueror, 
which he became. In this regard the 
book fs also a social document whose les- 
son is tellingly brought home to us, the 
lesson of personal responsibility for the 
faults and cruelties of a civilization 
toward its submerged; and as one reads 
on, he reaches the conclusion that the 
man was greater than the explorer. The 
autobiography proper covers the period 
from Stanley’s earliest reminiscences of 
his childhood, leading to the St. Asaph 
Union Workhouse, to his capture at the 
battle of Shiloh, and his release from the 
Federal prison, Camp Douglas, near 
Chicago. Thereafter the hand best fit- 
ted to continue the story takes it up. If 
not “great,” this autobiography is cer- 
tainly a powerful human document. The 
publishers have done their worthiest and 
best in the matter of paper, type, page, 
illustrations and binding. 

A retired British diplomatist, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., who some years 
ago published his reminiscences of a 
long career, has found further occupa- 
tion for his leisure in writing Francis 
Joseph and His Times,’ a book that de- 
votes nearly a third of its pages to the 
history of the Austrian monarchy and 
its rulers since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and deals with the 
personality of its subject and the times 
of which it has proved to be so impor- 
tant a factor in a sufficiently informing 
way to be of good service to the layman 
in search of a serviceable general work- 
ing knowledge. The author can only deal 
in ‘outline with the complicated history of 
the empire under the rule that is now 
drawing to its inevitable close, but he fails 
to create a clear impression of the con- 
summate statesmanship that made Fran- 
cis Joseph so strong in adversity, and en- 
abled him to master situations that 
would have mastered a less able man. 
One suspects, here and there, that the 
reticence which is binding upon a diplo- 
matist as much after his retirement as 
during his active service never was far 
from the author’s mind during the writ- 
ing of these readable pages. 

One welcomes with enthusiasm so de- 


2FRANCIS Josern AND His Times. 


B H R 
bold. Illustrated. D., , i to 
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lightful, graphic and interesting a record 
of days that are past, and whose memory 
is well worth preserving, as Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor’s My Day: Reminiscences of 
a Long Life’ proves to be. The book 
has the literary merit of being written 
with a genuine simplicity that adapts 
itself invariably to the subject it is deal- 
ing with, whether it be the happy South- 
ern life of the forties and fifties of the 
last century, the growing cloud of the 
gathering storm that cast its shadow be- 
fore it, or the great catastrophe itself. 
The little Southerner was taken on a 
trip North, to New York and Niagara 
Falls, and the pages devoted to that ex- 
perience, like all this early portion of the 
chronicle, already have the quaint, old- 
fashioned, attractive quality of times and 
customs and ways of traveling long 
gone, which will grow stronger and more 
alluring as they recede farther into the 
past. American civilization has drawn 
away from them during the last sixty 
years with bewildering and, after read- 
ing this book, one is tempted to say, with 
regrettable celerity. The record is car- 
ried down to our own day; the personal 
anecdotes cover a wide field, from Sheri- 
dan to Modjeska, from G. P. R. James 
to Mrs. Botta. 

Count Liitzow, who starts alone as 
the representative of Bohemia in inter- 
national letters, has added to the list of 
his works in English The Life and Times 
of Master John Hus,‘ a work whose im- 
portance demands review at greater 
length in these pages at an early day. 
To us, at a distance, Huss is the fore- 
runner Of the German Reformation, and 
nothing else. Count Liitzow, who frank- 
ly confesses an ardent admiration for 
him, would make us know him also as a 
great patriot, the preserver, with Ziska, 
of his country’s nationality, autonomy 
and language. Hence the “Life and 
Times,” social, political and religious, of 
the title. 

There is a striking appropriateness in 
the selection of Prof. W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois as the writer of the volume on 
John Brown,* in the series of American 
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Crisis Biographies. The most impas- 
sioned of the champions of his race 
seizes the opportunity to speak again at 
length, and from his own individual 
point of view, which is decidedly not 
Booker Washington’s, on the problem 
that the blood of Ossawatomie Brown , 
failed to solve. We shall return to this 
book at an early date, as also to the sec- 
ond new volume of the series, Stonewall 
Jackson, by Mr. Henry Alexander 
White, Ph.D. Of the series as a whole 
(it now contains twenty-four volumes) 
it may be said that, in an age of many 
“series,” it fills its place well and to good 
purpose. 

The Memoir of the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Edward Hartpole Lecky,’ by his 
wife, is a chronicle of his outer life, of 
his activities and widespread intellectual 
interests and achievements, historical, 
philosophical, political, with never a 
glimpse of the man himself. This is a- 
memoir of a wondrous brain, and to 
some extent of a character, so far as it 
exprest itself in thought and work, but 
of our human brother there is not a 
glimpse. This reticence is undoubtedly 
deliberate ; it may be added that, within 
the lines thus laid down, the book is 
packed with diversified interest for the 
student of our own times. 

More of the man is revealed in Mr. 
Patrick Carnegie Simpson’s Life of 
Principal Rainy,* but here, too, the chief 
interest is historical, not biographical in 
the closer personal sense—historical and 
sometimes almost controversial. This 
was unavoidable, for, as his biographér 
says, Rainy’s “ambition was to study and 
teach or write Church history; his task, 
to make it.” Rainy’s close connection 
with the history of the Scotch Church 
during the last half century — its 
“apologia” Mr. Simpson calls him—has 
given the book its color and direction. 

A well-written, concise Story of John 
Frederic Oberlin, by Augustus Field 
Beard, is most appropriately introduced 
by the President of Oberlin College. 


®STONEWALL Jackson. American Crisis Biographies. 
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Oberlin’s was the true missionary spirit. 
What he began by example and wise 
guidance among the ignorant peasants 
of an eighteenth century Germany rural 
district was carried on after his death by 
the impetus of the spirit he had awak- 
ened, and still survives. The book is a 
welcome memoir of an all but forgotten 
personality. 


st 
Music and Art 


Sir Hubert Parry’s long-expected Life 
of Johann Sebastian Bach,’ whose publi- 
cation was deferred last year, has at last 
made its appearance, and proves to be 


HENRY M. STANLEY, 188s. 
Irom the Stanley Autobiography. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


all that has been expected of it, worthy 
of both the Master who is its subject 
and the authority who is its writer. It 
co-ordinates and focuses the results of 
three-quarters of a century of study and 


research by many enthusiasts, chief 
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sight of proportions. A life of Bach 
must unavoidably always be mostly the 
story of his work, since that was his life 
with a rare perfection; therefore Sir 
Hubert’s biography is first of all, and 
most of the time, a book for musi- 
cians, to be recommended to scholarly 
conductors, who will find in it a rich 
fund of helpful suggestion. Bach’s 
temperament and character, his deep reli- 
gious feeling, all his impulses and ener- 
gies, went to the creation of music, the 
development of its powers of expression, 
the discovery of its possibilities, so far 
as they could be realized in his day, and 
in all this Sir Hubert is his biographer, 
indeed. Thus does he lead us to see the 
man as well as the musician, and his 
analysis of the period that prepared his 
coming, that called for it, is a model of 
exposition. The book has also the dis- 
tinction of its author’s wider culture, his 
wider outlook on the life of art, which 
stars his pages here and there with such 
observations as that “the only torsos 
which can be completed are those which 
are not worth completing.” 

The death of Edvard Grieg, in Sep- 
tember, 1907, necessitated the removal 
from the series of studies of “Living 
Masters of Music” of Mr. Henry T. 
Finck’s enthusiastic volume on Grieg, 
which is now issued as a separate work, 
in a revised and so greatly enlarged a 
form as to be practically a new book. 
In an introduction, Mr. Finck gives the 
letters he received from the composer in 
the course of their corespondence, pre- 
paratory to and in connection with the 


‘preparation of the original volume, Iet- 


ters that reveal the kindly, modest man 
behind the musician, and from one of 
which one cannot help quoting what Mr. 
Finck so frankly prints: 


“T confess that-your judgment of Brahms 
was a great disappointment to me. That you, 
with your great, wide horizon, have failed to 
discover the real Brahms is really quite too 
extraordinary, and shows how the most many- 
sided men have their limitations. For me 
there is no doubt concerning Brahms. A land- 
scape, torn by mists and clouds, in which I can 
see ruins of old churches, as well as of Greek 
temples—that is Brahms. The necessity of 
placing kim by the side of Bach and Beethoven 
is as incomprehensible to me as the attempt to 
reduce him ad absurdum. The great must be 
great, and a comparison with other great ones 
must always be unsatisfactory.” 


In this introduction Mr. Finck makes 
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his confession of artistic faith: “If I am 
to be called uncritical because of my 
abounding enthusiasm for the best prod- 
ucts of Grieg’s genius, uncritical let me 
be called. The older I get, the more I 
become convinced that the alleged ‘crit- 
ical’ faculty of our times is a mental dis- 
ease, a species of phylloxera threatening 
the best works of genius. Let us enjoy 
the fresh grapes from which the harm- 
less wine of musical intoxication is made, 
leaving the raisins to the analysis. 

The enthusiasms of the music editor 
of the Evening Post are as abounding 
and vigorous where he disapproves as 
where he admires. The enthusiasm of 
Grieg and His Music’ is contagious. 


“4 aes 
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world’s great singers, pianists, violinists 
and teachers tell the secrets of their suc- 
cess. A mere mention must suffice here 
of this volume, which has not yet come 
to hand. 

Mr. Birge Harrison has collected in a 
volume on Landscape Painting’ a num- 
ber of his impromptu talks on the art, 
given before the Art Students’ League 
of New York at its summer school in 
Woodstock, an American Barbizon in 
the making, let us hope, which may some 
day return to us as masters the students 
who go to it. There are-twenty-one of 
these talks, practical, helpful and enthu- 
siastic; a little positive, here and there, 
in their expression of opinions. Mr. 





SAMBURU WARRIORS. 
From House’s “A Hunter’s Camp-Fires.” 


May the book in its new form continue 
the good work begun in the old. An- 
other work from Finck’s pen, a new one 
this time, is Success in Music and How 
It Is Won; a symposium in which the 
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Harrison closes with his view of the 
future of American art, which is a 
prophecy of a golden day dawning, of 
the coming worldwide triumph of our 
art, abroad as well as at home. 

An even dozen of studies of uneven 
merit make up Miss Elizabeth Luther 


*Lanpscare Parintinc. By Birge Harrison. Mlus- 
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Cary’s Artists Past and Present.’ Rem- 
brandt, Jan Steen, Carlo Crivelli, Callot, 
Fantin-Latour and Louis Barye repre- 
sent the past; Mary Cassatt, Max Kling- 
er, Alfred Stevens, Carl Larsson and the 
recent exhibitions in New York of mod- 
ern German paintings, and of Zuloaga 
and Sorolla, the present. The note is 
mostly that of the fugitive magazine 
article, which is often of considerable 
immediate helpfulness in giving first aid 
to the benighted, but generally of little 
permanent significance. Miss Cary’s 
“unerring common sense in full control 
of ‘her critical function” will undoubt- 
edly lead her to attempt to induce her 
publishers to tone down the gorgeous 
“blurb” on the slip-cover of her book. 


2 
Travel and Exploration 


Mr. William Edgar Geil’s The Great 
Wall of China’ reveals to us an author 
entirely under the influence of his sub- 
ject; an author, also, who loves violent 
contrasts and who writes in a vivid man- 
ner that has the picturesqueness of the 
best of newspaper corespondence. What 
are the Seven Wonders of the Western 
World, the roads of the Romans, com- 
pared with this Chinese wall? he asks— 
these Chinese wails, to be correct, for he 
informs us that not one, but a dozen, 
have been erected. To most of us this 
ancient fortification, stretching 1,700 
miles from the Yellow Sea to Tibet, is 
but a Chinese curiosity, spoken of in our 
school geographies ; Mr. Geil shows it to 
us as a boundary between two civiliza- 
tions, that of the nomad and the herder, 
and of the agriculturist; as the dividing 
line in China between the age of fable 
and that of history, for the great Chi- 
nese ruler who built it, and who is the 
hero of this work, the Emperor Chin, 
destroyed the old books of his people, 
and forced them to write a new litera- 
ture in characters that should bring it 
within the reach of all. But side by side 
with this antiquarian and historic inter- 
est, these pages hold a contemporary, 
living one, for the author has the knack 





‘Artists Past AND PRESENT. By Ehszabeth Luther 
— Illustrated. Moffat, Yard & Co. 8vo. $2.50 
net. 

'THE Great Watt or Cuina. By William Edgar 
Geil. With roo full-page plates and a map. ew 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 8vo. $5 net. 





of giving life in a few phrases to the 
natives he met and interviewed. A book 
of exploration, telling of strange things 
unknown, it is also an altogether delight- 
ful book of travel. 

A pioneer for the prospective Italian 
tourist to follow is Miss Anne Mac- 
Donell, in her Jn the Abruzzi: The 
Country and the People.’ She, too, is an 
enthusiast about a region of the classic 
ground in which there is no art herded 
in galleries and carefully ticketed for 
the convenience of the tripper with a 
catalog, whose people are as yet un- 
touched by’ the leveling international 
civilization, whose country is beautiful 
beyond compare—a terra incognita at 
the gates of hackneyed Rome. She dis- 
courses of past and present, of brigands 
and the simple, unquestioning faith of 
the mountaineers, of their singers and 
improvisatori, their folk-lore, repeating 
several legends well worth adding, on 
account of their charming naiveté cloth- 
ing simple wisdom, to the international 
store of a science in which we have lost 
most of our interest—as a science. The 
fable with a moral, the legend conveying 
a truth of life, will never lose its charm 
for us. ‘Then, having made us familiar 
with the people, the author describes her 
itinerary and what it led to in detail for 
the benefit of her successors. 

The late Jeremiah Curtin’s A Journey 
in Southern Siberia’ was undertaken 
some nine years ago, for the purpose of 
collecting the primitive folk-lore and 
myths of the Mongols as they have been 
handed down among the Buriats and 
still are told by them. The book is, 
therefore, only incidentally a narrative 
of travel, yet, with the more than Ger- 
manic thoroness of its author, no inci- 
dent of the trip is allowed to go un- 
chronicled, no custom or trait of his 
hosts left unrecorded. As for the folk- 
lore that Mr. Curtin gathered, it cannot 
be said to be an important contribution 
to our store; these are mostly mere 
wonder-tales of giants and their deeds, 
without a perceptible haec fabula docet, 
and in themselves far less attractive than 





2In THE Apruzz1: THe CouNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 
By Anne MacDoneil. Illustrations after Water-color 
ge ga by Amy Atkinson. F. A. Stokes Co. 12mo. 
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8A Journey 1n SouTHERN Siperta. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Map and Illustrations. Little, Brown & Co, 
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the ones the West has of its own, or 
has made its own from other Eastern 
sources. One cannot conceive, for one 
thing, of their ever becoming part of the 
perennially fresh classics of juvenile 
literature. The book, which is intro- 
duced by Dr. Eliot, is, like Mr. Curtin’s 


history of the Mongdls, a storehouse of - 


the playful ease with which it can turi 
the least promising of material int: 
something worth the doing, and so super 
latively well worth the reading. Liver 
pool, Manchester, “smokiest Sheffield, 
who of the countless Americans tha 
yearly visit England bethink them of in 
cluding them in their itinerary? They 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


Painted by Cassimir Pochwalski in the autumn of r19v0. 


From Rumbold’s “Francis Joseph and His Times.” 


(Appleton.) 


information that makes rather hard 
reading. 

Mr. Howells’s Seven. English Cities, 
slight in texture, is a pure delight, be- 
cause it reveals so gracefully the beauty 
of the purely technical side of his talent, 





“Seven Enciisn Cities. By W. D. Howells. TUl- 
lustrated. Harper & Bros. 8vo. $2 net. 


need not hereafter, once they have read 
these charming brief papers, so full of 
their author’s mellow humor, playing 
irresponsibly, yet always,conscious of his 
serious viewpoint, with these wasted 
hours of a holiday tour. There is more 
in the book than this—a visit to Cam- 
bridge and to two Welsh watering places 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


—and a final series of “Glimpses of 
English Character’—glimpses, indeed, 
tentatively put down, yet leading far be- 
low the surface if one chooses to follow 
their suggestion, whose comparative 
view is always the American one. 

The romance of Southern Europe— 
and of England—the American readily 
sees and appreciates; that of the bleak 
coast of Northern Germany, on the Bal- 
tic, appears, among ‘artists, to appeal 
more potently to the painter than to the 
author. Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler 
has seen it and felt it in Danzig, and de- 
scribes it well in the first chapter of his 
Romantic Germany,’ the artist. helping 
the reader to visualize what he describes 
in excellent illustrations in colors and 
black and white The romance of Ber- 
lin, if romance be the word to be applied 
to the youngest of the world’s capitals, 
which is undoubtedly a very pleasant city 
to visit, preferred by many to Paris it- 
self—the romance, or, better, the attrac- 
tion of Berlin Mr. Schauffler feels but 
fails to convey, because it is hard to ana- 
lyze and therefore to put down; but in 
his chapter on Munich he seizes the 
essential quality of the city, which is the 
temper of its people; and when he 
reaches Rothenburg he finds one of 
those abodes of old romance which the 
tide of travel ignores for years, suddenly 
to set toward them with an enthusiasm 
that may well make them self-conscious 
and weaken their charm, or even kill it. 
The other cities visited are Brunswick, 
Goslar, Hildesheim, Leipsic, Meissen, 
Dresden and Augsburg. The illustra- 
tions. *by no less than six artists, are a 
notable feature of this book. 

The territory covered by Mr. Edward 
J. House. in A Hunter's Camp Fires* 
makes it a book of travel as well as of 
sport. From New Brunswick and Green- 
land to East Africa, from Colorado to 
British Columbia, range the travels of 
this Nimrod in search of moose and wal- 
rus, giraffe, elephant and rhinoceros, 
zebra and oryx and gazelle. elk and ante- 
lope and caribou and grizzly, the interest 
of the narrative being often strangely at 
variance with the reader’s expectation. 
One would expect a much more exciting 





SRomantic Germany. By Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Mlustrated. Century Co. 8vo. $3.50 net. 

Hounter’s Camp-Fires. By Edward J. House. 
Illustrated, Harper & Bros. 8vo. $5 net. 
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record of walrus than of moose hunting, 
for instance, but in Mr. House’s book 
the reverse is the fact. A hunter first of 
all, he is also enough of a faunal natu- 
ralist.to give a bit of information here 
and there. One feels thankful to him 
for refraining from proffering the now 
so customary excuses for delight and 
proficiency in one of the oldest of men’s 
sports. . 

Dr. George Washburn’s Fifty Years 
in Constantinople’ is chiefly a history of 
Robert College during the first forty 
years of its existence (1863-1903), but, 
in addition, exactly what its title implies, 
a record of much history in the making. 
Dr. Washburn’s narrative presents a 
brief, concentrated view:of Turkish rule 
and international intrigue and interfer- 
ence and their results since the Crimean 
War, when “England put her money on 
the wrong horse,” in Lord Salisbury’s 
cynical phrase; of the period of the 
ascendancy of French influence, the dip- 
lomatic struggle betweeri Russia and 
England, the horrors of Bulgarian mas- 
sacres and the war of 1876, with brief 
mention of Eugene Schuyler, but, in- 
credibile dictu, never a word about Mac- 
Gahan. Abdul Hamid, according to this 
lifelong observer, was the deceived tool 
of a camarilla, and the Young Turkey 
that rose to dethrone him in part the 
fruit. of the reforms he had introduced. 
The future of the empire in Europe, he 
holds, is one of uncertainty, of dreams 
of union and centrifugal interests and 
aspirations. 

In her comprehensive Home Life in 
Turkey,’ Lucy M. J. Garnett predicts the 
dignified and honorable withdrawal of 
the Osmanli Turks from Europe to Asia 
Minor, and the consolidation there of a 
great empire, stretching from the Cau- 
casus to the Indian Ocean. Her closing 
chapter contains some suggestive refer- 
ences to the struggle, as old as history it- 
self, between East and West in its latest 
phase. which stretches from Yokohama 
and Peking to the Pillars of Hercules. 
For the rest, her book draws a graphic 
picture of the true Turk at home, strong- 
ly tinged with the sincere friendship 

™Firty Years 1n_CONSTANTINOPLE, AND Recanec- 


trons oF Rosert Corrtece. By George Washburn. 
D.D., LL.D. Portrait. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


Co. 8vo. $3 net. 
SHome Lire 1n Turkey. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. 
t2zmo. $1.75 net. 
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which all come to cherish for him who 
learn to know him well. 

North America is discovering the 
southern half of the continent with its 
customary thoroness and celerity—in 
books, that is, for in commerce and in- 
dustry and finance it continues to leave 
the field almost undisputed to English 
and German and French, to whom, of 
late, the Italian must-be added. So here 
is another book on our nearest neighbor, 
Mexico, the Wonderland of the South. 
Its author, Mr. W. E. Carson, sketches 
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Mr. Homer Davenport’s My Quest of 
the Arabian Horse” has the double mer- 
it of being a capital, cheerful, observant 
and graphic narrative of travel in Tur- 
key and Arabia, spiced with humor, and 
a tribute to the noble beast he went to 
seek whose eloquence will appeal to 
every lover of horses. There are photo- 
graphs here of some of the best of them, 
and numerous drawings by the artist- 
author, among them a portrait of Abdul- 
Hamid, the first ever made, which was 
smuggled out of the Sultan’s dominions 





KEHILAN MUSON. 
Light-grey stallion bred by the Roala Tribe of the Bedouins east of Palymra. 


From Davenport's 


the old native Spanish life as it still ex- 
ists side by side with the new civilization 
which it is drawing from us, the life of 
the city and the countryside, and, in the 
account, does not forget, practical and 
observant North American that he is, to 
pay attention to the material resources 
of the country, their resources and possi- 
bilities, and to affairs of State and Church. 


“My Quest of the Arabian Horse.” 


B. W. Dodge.) 


in a bale of hay. “He looked,” says Mr. 
Davenport in his characteristic, breezy 
way, “like a combination of the late Nel- 
son Dingley, of Maine, and Mr. Nathan 
Straus, of New York. I can say this 
with all due respect for the three con 
cerned.” 

A handsome book, well illustrated, is 
Mr. Philip S. Marden’s Travels in 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


Spain,” the account of his trip from Gi- 
braltar north across the peninsula retain- 
ing all the freshness of impression and 
observation that the trip itself had for 
him. As he observes, even the beaten 
paths of the tourist in Spain, if there be 
any, still retain their novelty. No at- 
tempt is made to discuss Spanish char- 
acter or customs or modes of life from 
the necessarily superficial and hasty 
points of view of a first visit, but art and 
history and legend, city and country are 
described in a manner that will make 
the book of value to whoever follows its 
author’s itinerary, the more so as he adds 
a chapter of very sensible hints on travel 
in Spain. 


ca 


Books on Various Topics 


Whatever theorists may say, quantity, 
not quality, is the basis of our industrial, 
as it is of our political, system: the 
heaviest battalions numerically, whether 
on the battlefield or in the factory, quan- 
tity so great and of so cheap a grade 
that the masters—the “‘quality” which it- 
self needs much improvement—can af- 
ford to waste it without stint or thought 
of the morrow: witness the-deterioration 
of our immigration as the organization 
of our industries has progressed. They 
demand now, not brains, but the cheapest 
brawn. The problem is so vast, however, 
and so important that much remains 
still to be done before a wisely organized 
propaganda of eugenics can be started. 
The first popular discussion of the whole 
subject, in its large outlines, is a hopeful 
sign of the times, therefore. Dr. Caleb 
Saleeby, already well known as a popu- 
larizer of science, perhaps inclined to be a 
little too hasty in his enthusiasm to be:of 
service, has undertaken the task in Par- 
enthood and Race Culture: An Outline 
of Eugenics’, which may be well recom- 
mended to those interested in a vital sub- 
ject, as all of us should be. After read- 
ing the book, one glances backward to 
the bigoted prejulices, the hostility and 
persecution of thirty years ago, and real- 
izes gladly that the world do move. 

The conclusions drawn -by Miss Helen 
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L. Sumner, Ph. D., from a protracted 
study of the working of equal suffrage 
in Colorado, and of its influence upon 


_political and social life, are presented by 


her in Equal Suffrage’, a well-document- 
ed piece of work, whose weight should 
lie potently in the scale in favor of the 
movement. Dr. Sumner undertook this 
study in a strictly impartial and scientific 
manner, dividing her report into two sec- 
tions, one concerned with public opinion 
in Colorado, the other with actual polit- 
ical and social facts. It is impossible to 
summarize briefly the contents of this’ 
conscientious, competent book, whose 
reading should be encouraging to cham- 
pions of the cause and its followers, and 
give food for serious and unsettling 
thought to its opponents. 

Miss Jane Addams’s The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets’ is a seri- 
ous indictment, indeed, of conditions that 
we allow to go on without concerted ac- 
tion, tho knowing so well to what they 
lead. Out of the fullness of her expe- 
rience Miss Addams speaks to the point, 
asking for the remedies or, rather, the 
prevention she indicates, “The classic 
city,” she says, “promoted play with care- 
ful solicitude; only in the modern city 
have men concluded that it is no longer 
necessary for the municipality to provide 
for the insatiable desire for play.” And 
again: “Industrialism has gathered to- 
gether multitudes of eager young creat- 
ures from all quarters of the earth as a 
labor supply for the countless factories 
and workshops. This stupid experi- 
ment of organizing work and failing to 
organize play has, of course, brought 
about a fine revenge.” These chapters 
are not merely a socio-economic argu- 
ment: they sound the note of direct hu- 
man interest. 

A concise, clear exposition of the 
scientific data of The Conquest of the 
Air‘ will be found in a little book of that 
title by Prof. A. L. Rotch, of Harvard, 
director of the Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory. The author begins with a 
welcome description of what he felicit- 
ously calls the “new ocean” overhead, at 
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whose bottom we live, and of its physical 
conditions, familiarity with which will be 
the basis of future examinations for a 
master navigator’s license of the air. 
Then follows a history of aerostation, 
the progress to aeronautics—the dirig- 
ible balloon, and finally the flying ma- 
chine, with ample explanation of the dif- 
ferences between mono and bi, tri and 
multi planes. There is a final chapter on 
the future of aerial navigation. The little 
book is a model of the popular treatment 
of a scientific subject; the illustrations 
are truly helpful. 

Another contribution to popular science 
of interest and value is Prof. Garrett P. 
Serviss’s Curiosities of the Sky,* a pres- 
entation, in untechnical language, and in 
an orderly, progressive, co-ordinated 
manner, of those problems—or mysteries 
—of the heavens which science has not 
been able to penetrate, if it can ever 
solve them, phenomena strange, marvel- 
ous and obscure, and of portentous mag- 
nitude. Star clouds, clusters and 
streams, conflagrations in the heavens, 
explosive and whirling nebulz, the mys- 
tery of the zodiacal light, the riddle of 
the asteroids are a few of the curiosi- 
ties considered, nor is the great prob- 
lem of Mars forgotten. 

In connection with Professor Serviss’s 
book may be mentioned here a welcome 
translation, by Dr. H. Borns, of London, 
of The Life of the Universe’ of Mr. 
Svante Arrhenius, director of the Physio- 
Chemical Nobel Institute at Stockholm, 
and author of the well-known “Worlds 
in the Making.” The work is a histori- 


cal study of the birth and growth of. 


man’s theories and knowledge of the 
origin of the world and the universe, 
from the earliest cosmogonies handed 
down to us in myths and legends, thru 
antiquity, the Middle Ages and the mod- 
ern era to our own day. The book 
makes one realize more than ever before 
how much has been done in the last hun- 
dred years, whose results far outweigh 
all that was achieved in the nine hundred 
years preceding them, even tho the au- 
thor warns us that “we cannot anticipate 





‘Curiosities of THE Sxy. A Popular Presentation 
of the Great Riddles and Mysteries of Astronomy. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. 
8vo. $1.40 net. 

*Tue Lire or tHE Universe. By Svante Arrhenius. 
Translated by Dr. H. Borns. Illustrated. ‘“Harper’s 
Library of Living Thought.” Harper & Bros. 16mo. 
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the judgment which the future may pass 
on the real achievements of the present 
age.” This series deserves attention, be- 
cause it carries out in an admirable man- 
ner the sensible idea of putting works 
that are worth while into a compact 
format. Other books already published 
are Swinburne’s ‘Three Plays of Shake- 
speare,” Petrie’s “Religion in Egypt,” 
Tolstoi’s “Teachings of Jesus” and 
Lodge’s “The Ether of Space.” 

The well-written little series of book- 
lets on “Philosophies Ancient and Mod- 
ern” is carried on with ‘Plato, by Prof. 
A. E. Taylor, of St. Andrews Univer- 
sity, a personal impression of the philos- 
opher’s thought, avoiding controversy 
and maintaining as far as possible an in- 
dependent attitude toward traditional in- 
terpretations, and Scholasticism, by 
Father Rickaby, S. J., whose little work 
is most timely in this hour of our awak- 
ening to the services of the scholastics 
to philosophy, long derided and denied. 

American Foreign Policy, by “A Di- 
plomatist,” covers the whole field of 
our international relations within a 
little space. This evidently well-in- 
formed and experienced observer points 
out that, whereas the vast exten- 
sion within recent years of our in- 
ternational influence has attracted much 
attention abroad, and bred not a 
little suspicion and resentment, it has 
come into existence almost unperceived 
by the American citizen at home, because 
as yet he gives to questions of interna- 
tional policy no serious consideration or 
consecutive thought. He still believes 
his country fortunately secure from in- 
ternational complications, whereas Eu- 
rope and the Far East (and our states- 
men) are fully aware of its potential 
importance in the balancing of power in 
world policies. The author takes up 
Europe, the Far and the Near East, the 
Latin-American republics, and the self- 
governing British colonies, only to find 
that always and everywhere our diplo- 
matic service is insufficient, behind the 
times and their possibilities, individual 
ability of its individual members to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The meas- 
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ures he advocates so ably are all in the 
right direction; it is one of the aims of 
his book to bring them to the attention 
of the people with whom the ultimate 
power lies to bring about their execution. 
It may be added, in conclusion, that this 
diplomatist preaches an understanding 
with England far more close than the en- 
tente amicale of diplomacy, something 
toward which our people and press ap- 
pear to be more than passively opposed. 

Mr. Homer Lea’s The Valor of Igno- 
rance’, intended as a, we believe, uncalled 
for warning to us of the reality of the 
danger of a Japanese conquest of the 
Pacific States, is written in an amazingly 
highfalutin’ style, bristling with histor- 
ical generalizations and such satisfying 
mouthfuls as “commercialism is only a 
protoplasmic gormandization and retch- 
ing that vanishes utterly when the ele- 
ment that sustains it is no more.” Of Mr. 
Lea’s seriousness of purpose there can 
be no doubt, nor can there be a doubt 
of our unpreparedness for defensive or 
offensive warfare on land, and none will 
deny. what he says of the measure of 
utility of our militia in these days of 
scientific campaigning. He has the sup- 
port of Lieut.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, 
who has written an introduction to his 
book, and of Major-Gen. J. P. Story, 


who supplies a secondary introductory 
recommendation, remarkable for its vig- 
orous expression of his belief in the Yel- 
low Peril. 

Both these eminent authorities bear 
witness to the soundness and com- 
prehensiveness of Mr. Lea’s military 
knowledge as applied to the problem of 
defending the Pacific Coast. Dectsive 
Battles of America”, by different writers, 
and edited by Ripley Hitchock, is avow- 
edly a companion volume to Creasy’s 
well-known book. The editor has wise- 
ly, and in accordance with modern his- 
torical methods, seen to it that a connect- 
ing narrative links the battles together, 
so that they are not presented as iso- 
lated facts, but as results from preceding 
events, and, in their turn, causes of or, 
at links, with later events. ‘The older 
writers of history,” he says, “were fond 
of dwelling upon the pomp and circum- 
stance and all the dramatic accompani- 
ments of battle. Modern history is writ- 
ten so differently that we are apt to find 
battles summarized in paragraphs. Thus 
the pendulum has swung from one ex- 
treme to another, until it has become a 
difficult matter to find in the newest 
short histories accounts of significant 
military events which approach complete- 
ness.” 


The Year’s Curriculum in Fiction 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


E are still in school, all of us, 
whether we like it or not. The 
only graduating certificate we 

shall ever have showing that we have fin- 
ished will be a burial certificate. Mean- 
while we are having the usual troubles of 
students with the course. The texts we 
have are too difficult, so different from 
those we had last year. Or, they do not 
agree with the little “original work” we 
are doing ourselves in experimental liv- 
ing, like loving and marrying and work- 
ing and winning and losing. When a 
man is fifty and has loved according to 
the feeling set forth in Keats’s “St. Agnes 
Eve,” married according to sentiments 


in the romances published in The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and begotten 
his children according to some of the 
best O!ld Testament scriptures about re- 
plenishing the earth, it outrages him to 
be obliged to learn from some whipper- 
snapper novelist that love is a procreat- 
ing instinct surnamed by Darwin, that 
marriage is a connection which is chang- 
ing and that children are merely anthro- 
pological results. He feels as if he had 
been turned back in his class, that he has 
lost the concealing decency of rhetoric 
and that it is scandalous to try for an 
A. B. degree in this new-fangled course. 
He becomes one of the ten thousand: 
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dunces of his times and goes down to his 
dust tagged one of those with “arrested 
development.” Some of the best men 
and women among us get this kind of 
epitaph for their highly moral pains, and 
for all we know they are “kept in after 
school” to learn slighted lessons. 

This depends, of course, upon whether 
they were right or the authors were right 
who prepared the texts they rejected, and 
that brings us to the subject of this 
article, the curriculum we have had this 
year in fiction. -For while the historians 
may be compiling the higher mathe- 
matics of the race in the past and the 
economists may be jumbling at the form- 
ula of human fate in the future, it is the 
novelists who write the text-books of 
current life. And we find fault with 
them, as we do with grammars of the 
language. They do not agree on con- 
struction, nor on the relations of the 
female participle to the bass bassoon mas- 
culine gerundial. They garble their 
human parsing, their transitive and in- 
transitive facts to fit the climax of the 
But 


story rather than to fit the facts. 
there can be no doubt of one thing—they 
do get the facts still warm with the blood 
beat of life before any other class of 


writers do. If you want to know what 
will be one of the paragraphs in history 
ten years. from now, note the dominant 
feature that is being dramatized in to- 
day’s fiction. If you want to know what 
the World’s Almanac and the economists 
will be tabulating into figures and fears 
next year, read this season’s fiction. Last 
year, for instance, THE INDEPENDENT 
published editorially the prophecy that 
this year would witness the return of the 
ghost. not merely to novels, but to the 
imagination and superstitions of men and 
women. That was because last vear the 
ghost appeared so often in novels. This 
prophecy has been verified by the wide- 
spread interest manifest in psychic phe- 
nomena. We have got a sort of univer- 
sal séance going on, the purpose of 
which is to materialize apparitions 
whether they are material or not. We 
call it “Psychic Research” and one thing 
and another, but really it is the home- 
sickness of the human who has been be- 
reaved of his superstitions by accurate 
sciences for his old family pitty-pat 
ghost.. You can get rid of faith and re- 
ligion if you take a sufficiently stringent 
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course in theology, you may escape from 
your dearest beliefs in luck and ill-luck, 
but there is just one thing none of our 
institutions of higher learning can do— 
rid the unteachable human heart of its 
everlasting desire for the supernatural. 
The novelists caught the cue, felt the 
cool breath of it coming last year, a 
momentary revulsion in this particular 
to the primitive. And everybody from 
DeMorgan to Hamlin Garland sent out 
announcements of the return of the 
supernatural interest in. the form of 
ghosts or medium hysterics. The econ- 
omists will worry with them next year 
as a bad phase of the social conscious- 
ness, and then again they will be “laid” 
for a time, only to bob up again, never 
really as ghosts, but as reversions to the 
type of prehistoric faith in man before 
he could think God. Just watch the 
novelists and you can tell months before- 
hand when he will appear at midnight on 
your staircase or in the family burial 
ground. 

The experienced reviewer is so famil- 
iar with the prophetic quality even in the 
poorest class of fiction that he easily dis- 
tinguishes between a novel that was 
written two vears ago even if it appears 
now for the first time with the new-born 
books. . Take “The Southerner,” for ex- 
ample. The author has attempted a 
dramatization of the leading problems in 
Southern life, political, industrial and 
educational. But since he conceived and 
wrote his story these problems have been 
complicated by the introduction of new 
and strange difficulties so obvious that 
no representation of them would be ade- 
quate that did not take in the ecclesiastic 
complications in education, the disclos- 
ures of degrading commercialism in poli- 
tics, and the assaults of ill-health among 
the working class, peculiar diseases that 
belong to the situation. Besides, the 
book would probably be behind the times 
even if it had been written at the last 
moment, for the author is evidently a 
sort of “denatured” Southerner. And 
the dramatic instinct of any kind of 
Southerner never reached to the twelve 
o’clock hour of the present day. Some- 
thing in his power to imagine remains 
antiquated, narrow, thin, inadequate to 
the last. It is the land of pastorals, not 
epics. It has too much memory, too lit- 
tle imagination. In courage and moral- 
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ity the Southerner is far and away the 
greatest common man this country has 
produced, but he has got a couple of 
tight ribs somewhere in his intelligence 
that never give way or expand. And 
when he writes they show, especially 
when he attempts to grasp a big situa- 
tion in a broad-minded way as does the 
author of “The Southerner.” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 
(Lane.) 


In speaking of the year’s curriculum 
in fiction I have reference, of course, to 
the tendency novels, those that follow 
the annual currents and mark the year’s 
high tide in the sea of life. There are 
other, and usually better, books which 
belong to the middle flood, to the deeper 
element, the rise and fall of which do 
not change from century to century and 
never will change. Mr. Hichens’s story 
of “Bella Donna” belongs to this class. 


r15! 


He is not a vice writer. He is too much 
inclined to let his imagination run naked 
in the sun, but he can take one look at 
his Nubian hills and come nearer telling 
a certain truth that will still be the truth 
when the Nubian hills have crumbled 
into sand than David Graham Phillips 
could if he strained at it thru all eter- 
nity. Mr. Phillips has a short-sighted, 


“MARGARITA’S SOUL.” 


strictly modern intelligence. We who 
have observed his career as a novelist 
have observed him swing’ like a big 
swimmer out of one phase current into 
another every time the tide changed. He 
has been nearly everything as a writer of 
fiction that the moment’s fashion in 
thinking dictated. And he has a sort of 
financial agility for changing the theme of 
his. stories to make his insult to life suit 
the present hour. This is why his books 
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sell so well. He follows his market with 
the right stuff. What was his truth year 
before last will in all probability be the 
fallacy against which he rallies his 
powers year after next. Now Hichens 
is called the novelist of the desert. He is 
supposed to know it and translate it as 
Phillpotts does his Dartmoor, or Nor- 
man Duncan does his Labrador coast. 
But really he is the one gospel writer we 
have of those arid places in the heart of 
man where the sphinx and the pyramids 
stand, mysterious, mute, but suggestive 
of sinister meanings, of terrible secrets. 
His last novel is a presentation of the 
desert tract in a bad woman, the place 
where no virtue grows or can grow. 
There are bad women who are not really 
bad, but they have been damaged or 
damned by forces outside of themselves. 
But Bella Donna is the other kind, who 
is evil because she is the desert. The 
place of love and life and fidelity and 
tenderness in her is merely the hot sands 
over which men travel till they die of 
hunger and thirst. And it is just as well 
to have her portrait now when the demi- 
monde is figuring so conspicuously as 
the saint in the fiction text-books. The 
author, who holds his hand concealingly 
before his face with the pen name “In- 
graham Lovell,” has given us a view of 
the other thing in the eternally good 
woman with his story of “Margarita’s 
Soul.” It is a flowering epic of the fer- 
tile meadow land of her heart, the qual- 
ity of loving and giving that is impera- 
tive in her over the accident of her 
genius, and which yields her gift as a 
singer in the same spirit that any other 
worshiper offers her doves upon the altar 
of sacrifice. These features of good and 
evil are elemental in the character of 
women that do not change with the 
changing fashions in ethics. They last 
like the desert, and like corn-filled val- 
leys. If you do not wish to be stirred 
and distressed year after year by chang- 
ing your course of study in romantic dia- 
grams of love and so forth, it is best to 
stick to them and the Old Testament. 
But I come back to the curriculum of 
the fugitive phases of our living in fic- 
tion and that brings me to the largest 
group of novels of the year. And by far 
the largest subdivision of these are those 
that deal with marriage as if it were an 
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evil which cries aloud for a remedy. 
You may take your choice of a text here, 
a very wide choice, but bear in mind that 
they do not agree in their expositions, 
except that marriage is a fascinating 
form of bondage sought again and again 
by the same class of men and women 
who are forever striving to get out of 
it. Mrs. Humphry Ward alone offers a 
contradiction in “Marriage 4 la Mode” 
to the record. She thinks that whatever 
may induce American women to con- 
tract marriage, they are not easily 
tempted to enter it again once they are 
divorced. She gives a curious explana- 
tion of this diffidence, and declares that 
it is due to the poverty of the love tem- 
perament in our women. They are not 
ardent. They marry for ambition or for 
money, or to keep from being old maids, 
but not for much love. However, Mrs. 
Ward’s observations appear fo be con- 
fined to the international marriages, 
which, of course, offer all the diplomatic 
dangers of foreign relations in addition 
to the regular marital troubles. To be 
more explicit than Mrs. Ward we know 
that it is best for a Caucasian not to 
marry outside of his own race, or even 
outside of his own country. An Aimeri- 
can girl is sure to find an obnoxious John 
Bull trait in an English husband even if 
she married for love and not a title. And 
an Englishman will discover certain heel 
tricks in an American wife that prevent 
his keeping his seat with sufficiently 
stolid dignity in the matrimonial saddle. 

One other point-of view is common to 
all the novelists who are worrying over 
married life in fiction, and that is that 
in most cases it should be disrupted. The 
interest of the story consists chiefly in 
the different reasons offered. Hamlin 
Garland makes the best man in his last 
story sanction the elopement of another 
man’s wife with her lover because the 
latter is the father of her unborn child. 
There is a pretty state of affairs for you. 
An author who for years strode with an 
almost too emphatic masculine hue thru 
the sacred pages of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, teaching love to the innocent 
young girl readers with all the personal 
airs of a too popular bachelor music 
teacher gone astray in his love ethics 
apparently from studying the mating 
laws among the wild animals of the 
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Rocky Mountains, where the strongest 
male gets the female. Some intelligent 
person should take up the Moccasin 
Ranch story where he ends it with his 
blessing upon the absconding pair and 
tell what becomes of the maverick wife 
when her conscience awakens, her 
lover’s passion dies and she faces what 
she is. The mountains remain, law re- 
mains, and the human heart, which is 
older than the mountains, remains, and 
the voice of Nature is not the voice of 
freedom, but it is the voice of law, law. 
The reason why a wildcat remains a 
wildcat is because it practices matrimony 
according to the suggestions of Mr. Gar- 
land: And the reason why the rest of 
us are not nearer the wildcat standard 
than we are is because our ancestors had 
a better notion of the laws which under- 
lie the practical evolution of the species 
than a lot of the emancipated people 
who write about evolution and freedom 
of law and what not. Just persist in 
idealizing this sort of moral salivation 
and presently we shall see a reversion to 
the monkey form. 

Misfortune has its peculiar fascina- 
tion. “The Bride of the Mistletoe” is 
one of the books of the year that is men- 
tioned in all the lists of the “best sell- 
ers,” North, East, South and West. In 
it Mr. Allen shows how love dies in the 
husband and survives in the wife, after 
marriage. He has written of the tragedy 
in language so beautiful that every wo- 
man in the country is almost tearful over 
it. They do not care niuch for what he 
means, and they do not believe it at all, 
but they are plumb carried away with 
his sweet anthem style, which is funny 
when one considers how seriously the 
author meant them to take it. Women 
are so made that they could take real 
pleasure in reading their own epitaphs 
provided these were expressed in poetic 
language. And in the case of Mr. Al- 
len’s. book this disposition is a blessing. 
His readers are largely women, and if 
they had believed as he believes about 
love, the story would have precipitated a 
sort of universal widowhood upon all 
married women. And this reminds me 
of the embarrassed silénce of the men, 
who are supposed to compose the bulk 
of Mr. David Graham Phillips’s readers, 
since the publication of “The Hungry 
Heart.” He appears to have got them 





somewhere on the hip, convicted them 
of a meanness and a degradation of 
which they never knew they were guilty 
until he pointed it out. As a matter of 
fact they were not guilty, altho the au- 
thor has taken advantage of all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence in married life to 
prove his case. Mr. Phillips means well, 
but he does not know how. He is too 
everlastingly set to get at the bottom of 
things. Now the bottom of a good many 
perfectly natural customs can be so ex- 
ploited as to look ugly. There are dregs 
at the root of the rose, and curious bad- 
looking instincts in the lower depths of 
the best man living. It is not fair to 
show these up in the innocent affection- 
ateness of a husband to his wife. And 
if we had to judge Mr. Phillips by his 
books we should be obliged to conclude 
that he did not know how to create a de- 
cent woman. His good women are self- 
deceived hypocrites and his bad ones are 
private saints with all the habits of oxy- 
dized lady demons. I do not name any 
names, but if some of our bachelor nov- 
elists who are bent upon the destruction of 
the practical basis of marriage could be 
put in a bag like objectionable human 
tomcats, a stone tied to it and the thing 
sunk into the nearest pond, society would 
be better off. They do not offer the right 
kind of text-books of life. 

The hardest of all the curriculum, 
however, is H. G. Wells’s story of “Ann 
Veronica,” and we are not sufficiently 
advanced in the new logic of the free- 
dom of women in this country to make it 
a popular story. It is passion reduced 
to a scientific formula, and the “rights” 
of women set down by a man who has 
studied the women’s movement in Eng- 
land as a scientist would study a new 
kind of migratory bug. Ann Veronica 
runs off to the Alps with a jaded mid- 
dle-aged married man for what they call 
a honeymoon. The book ends with a fine 
speech in the last chapter about the ex- 
pected addition to their family. “I’m 
greedy, I’m greedy! I want children 
like the mountains and life like the sky! 
Oh; and love—love!” One might think 
she was expecting to become the mother 
of another Agamemnon, instead of an il- 
legitimate biolog. It is pathetic that a 
little thing like a little half-tested knowl- 
edge of biology can turn the heads of so 


many intelligent men in a generation. 
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Of course we shall get over it. We shall 
come back to our knitting and the hard- 
pan of old-fashioned righteousness, and 
understand that nobody has the right fo 
commit adultery even if everything that 
Darwin said is true. Meanwhile there 
is one queer thing about marriage which 
all the novelists have missed in this 
year’s curriculum. It is not an arbitrary, 
ethical relation that may be changed 
every time we change our religion or our 
ethics;-it is a natural relation like that 
between mother and child. Sex has not 
as much to do with it as these anti-wed- 
ding novelists think. It is founded upon 
something that lasts longer than the 
sense of sex. We shall be better off 
when the novelists begin to get back to 
that. It will be a sign that morals are 
improving in spite of our green-headed 
way of taking a little new wisdom about 
the origin of man. It doesn’t matter how 
he originated, he and she are both old 
enough now to behave better than they 
have in the married life depicted in this 
year’s fiction. 

But referring to the prophetic quality 
of novels reminds me to call attention to 
another evidence that the novelist knows 
what is in the public mind often some 
time before it becomes articulate any- 
where else. He began years ago to 
idealize the bad woman, to show that 
Camille was a saint as well as a sinner, 
but he is beginning now beforehand to 
voice a well-defined revulsion against 
the so-called good woman. The reader 
will find an excellent example of this in 
the “Silver Horde.” The author brings 
one all the way from Chicago to the Sal- 
mon River in Alaska in order to bring out 
a contrast between her and another wo- 
man who sowed her wild oats in the 
Klondike mining camps, to the dispar- 
agement of the nice lady. And, of 
course, we can give ourselves airs and 
call the author a bad man with a bad 
mind, but the fact is the so-called “good 
woman” has not made good in spite of 
her chastity and her church work and 
her religiousness. There is something 
ignoble in the advantage she takes of the 
situation. She is little and mean, and 
a gossip who says her prayers and takes 
away other people’s good names. She 
does not show enough good stuff to 
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make a heroine in spite of her dinky lit- 
tle nicenesses. The fact is good women 
have got to measure up to a better 
standard or we shall have more trouble 
than ever with the marriage evil in fic- 
tion. It is nearly always some noble bad 
woman that makes the trouble and chief- 
ly because the wife is too thin and aene- 
mic morally to hold her own in spite of 
her little casket of virtues. 

One other class of novels deserves 
notice. These are the Messianic stories. 
To say nothing of the play, “The Ser- 
vant in the House,” in which we get the 
socialist’s interpretation of the God man, 
we have at least four other apocryphal 
Christs in the year’s fiction. They are 
the result in part of the audacity of the 
modern imagination, and chiefly out of 
the spirit of our times to test the prac- 
ticality of Christianity literally. And if 
these books do not accomplish anything 
else they demonstrate by contrast the 
surpassing dignity of the real Scriptures 
and the real Jesus of Nazareth. The 


stories are curious parodies in some in- 
stances ; in others, like ““Melchisidec,” by 
Ramsey Benson, there is a real contribu- 


tion to show an instance of sporadic di- 
vinity and how the awakening to the 
word came. In no case is the scene ever 
laid in the South. The South is no place 
for reformers. Of all the writers who 
might have showed such a character in 
his relations, say to the negroes of the 
South, nobody has dared. And another 
queer thing about these Messianic ad- 
ventures in modern romantic scriptures 
is that the present times do not afford 
them the opportunity to die with suffi- 
cient dignitv of martyrdom. A novelist 
cannot crucify such a hero, and none of 
them appear to have thought of getting 
him lynched. Jesse, the “son of Mary 
Bethel,” who came from Nashburg, Ver- 
mont, and made New York his Jerusa- 
lem, dies from being struck upon the 
head by a policeman’s billy. Jacques, the 
Western incarnation of Christ in Ramsey 
Benson’s novel, dies in a fit. Hall Caine’s 
“White Prophet” simply disappears in 
the desert. The only characters in our 
times who seem to get the chance to die 
grandiloquently like middle-century mar- 
tyrs are atheistic socialists like M. Ferrer 
in Spain. 
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The Sugar Frauds 





Ir was known several months ago 
that the Sugar Trust had for years been 
robbing the Government by means of 
false weighing machines. The imposi- 
tion of fines or penalties amounting to 
$136,000 at the end of the trial of a test 
case led the Trust to seek a settlement, 
and the Government accepted $2,000,009 
as payment in full. This was not 
enough. The Trust was advised by its 
counsel, in a letter published at the time, 
that the Government threatened to sue 
for “nearly $9,000,000.” If the Govern- 
ment had a good case, it should have 
sought to recover every cent for which 
claim could lawfully be made. Surely 
this Trust was not entitled to be treated 
with leniency. Not satisfied with the 
tariff protection which it had lobbied 
in Congress to procure, it had been 
stealing daily from the Government 
in the meanest ways. It had con- 
spired with railroad companies to violate 
the law against rebating. It had sup- 
prest the competition of a new refinery 
in Philadelphia by a contemptible trick, 
and in this had, by its subsequent admis- 
sion, violated the law. It had even 
stolen water from the city of New York. 


Recent disclosures concerning the 
frauds and thefts which are the basis of 
indictments against employees of the 
Trust revive public interest in the scan- 
dal because they point to the complicity 
of prominent officers of the Treasury 
Department at Washington. It had 
been accepted that employees of the 
New York Custom House had corruptly 
served the Trust, and even that respon- 
sible officers of the Custom House had 
conspired with them. But the public 
had not thought that the trail led to 
Washington. The story told now, how- 
ever, by Richard Parr, the investigator 
who obtained proof of the fraudulent 
weighing, leaves no room for doubt as 
to the exertion of influence in the Treas- 
ury Department for the protection of 
the thieves. His narrative points to an 
officer whose defense has not yet been 
given to the public. A former Secre- 
tary is also affected by Mr. Wakeman’s 
charges, which are not disposed of by 
the answer of a mere denial. 

It is because of these indications of 
complicity in the Treasury Department, 
and also because of evidence that for 
years the Government was defrauded by 
the manipulation of samples as well as 
by false weights, that there must be a 
thoro investigation of the whole matter 
by Congress, whose inquiries cannot be 
restricted by the statute of limitations. 
Such an investigation may show who 
have been the really responsible guilty 
men on both sides, who paid the bribe 
money and who received it. Those who 
most richly deserve exposure and pun- 
ishment are not the day laborers who 
received a few dollars for fraudulent 
acts, or the dishonest weighers to whom 
a few hundred dollars were paid, but 
the officers of the great company who 
suggested the frauds and profited by 
them, and the responsible officers of the 
Government in New York or Washing- 
ton who, for a share of the stolen 
money, permitted the frauds and perse- 
cuted those who sought to bring them 
to light. It may be impossible to con- 
vict and punish the men “higher up” in 
this case, as Heney has failed to convict 
the men “higher up” in San Francisco, 
but a Congressional investigation would 
at least expose them to public scorn. 
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Religious Congresses 


The purpose of a religious congress, as 
we have had them among Episcopalians, 
Baptists and other denominations, is not 
to carry on the ecclesiastical work of the 
Church, or to extend its evangelistic ser- 
vice, but to afford a platform for the vari- 
ous intellectual and theological move- 
ments within the Church. Accordingly 
those of the most diverse views allowed 
within the body are invited to attend and 
press their opinions with the most posi- 
tive expressions of them, that those of 
different schools of thought may get ac- 
quainted with each other, and a larger 
tolerance may be secured. Such a con- 
gress means a broader Church, more al- 
lowance for differences within the even 
looser bonds that unite the denomination. 

One of the last of these congresses has 
been held by the Baptists, and of course 
close communion has been, as always, a 
principal subject. Such addresses were 
made as would not have been heard 
thirty years ago, at the time when open 
communionists were being forced out of 
the Baptist communion, men that they 
could not afford to lose, such as Drs: 
Pentecost, Behrends, Bridgman and 
Moxom, and when the chief Baptist or- 
gan in this city was thundering against 
such looseness of order. But the tide of 
Christian sympathy was too strong for 
Dr. Bright, and at present open commun- 
ionism is, in these Northern States, near- 
ly as much accepted at it has long been 
in England. Indeed Dr. Spurgeon’s 
championship of it had no small influence 
in this country. 

At the Baptist Congress last week 
President Faunce, of Brown University, 
the very headquarters of the Baptist 
faith, in Roger Williams’s historic town, 
talked in this way: 


“Baptists face a crisis. Unity is in the air 
and is pressing on us. What stands in our 
way, in our Baptist way? : Ritualism 
stands in our way of union. Baptists of today 
are not following after the practices of the 
fathers. They were independent. Many of us 
are slaves to a form. We condemn holy 
water, incense and all other forms of literalism 
as idolatry, or the next thing to it. Our im- 
mersion belongs with them, and when we cling 
to form we are as idolatrous as the rest. Prac- 
tically everybody outside our ranks thinks we 
lay greater stress upon immersion, a form. 
Our services in missions and many other lines 
are forgotten. We must disabuse these 


learned minds that we run to a ritual instead 
of to real spiritual life.” 

Think of the change since Dr. Bright’s 
day, when insistence on immersion can 
be called ritualism, just like holy water! 
And President Faunce went on to say 
that he wished the Baptist ministers 
would preach the next Sunday from the 
text “Jesus himself baptized not” ; and he 
compared the quarrels over baptism with 
debates over the colors of States. Bap- 
tists, said he, are destined to lay aside 
their ceremonial and put emphasis solely 
on spiritual character. 

These utterances and similar ones by 
other speakers were. warmly applauded, 
while the contrary views were coldly re- 
ceived. And it is not in \the home 
churches only that this broader fellowship 
with other bodies appears, but also in 
foreign mission fields. We mention in 
British East Africa an effort of half a 
dozen missions to establish a united A fri- 
can Church, and the Baptist missionaries 
join with others and allow a form of in- 
fant consecration, whether called baptism 
or not, 

Our Catholic brethren have taken up 
the. congress idea, and are holding con- 
gresses all over the world. But with 
them the management is not in the hands 
of the priests or people, but of the higher 
ecclesiastics; and the purpose is not to 
allow a field for the airing of differences, 
but solely to maintain the unity of the 
faith. They are, says The Catholic Reg- 
ister, “all in the same vein.” No theo- 
logical questions are discussed, for those 
belong to higher authorities, but they ex- 
press the determined stand of the Church 
for the same old things, for Catholic edu- 
cation, for the sanctity of the marriage 
bond, for the betterment of conditions 
among the poor, and for the rights of the 
Holy See. Of course, there is no room 
for Modernism in the Catholic con- 
gresses. 

J 


Psychologie Francaise 


How deep are the differences between 
the Gallic and the Anglo-Saxon mind we 
more than suspected in the days of the 
Dreyfus episode. The Steinheil trial has 
confirmed the suspicion, and afforded us 
something like a measure of magnitude. 
That a people whose ideas upon a subject 
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of such elementary social importance as 
the conviction or acquittal of a person ac- 
cused of capital crime are radically un- 
like those of Englismen and Americans, 
should often be misunderstood by us, and 
that we should be misunderstood in turn, 
are mere matters of course. This, how- 
ever, is no reason why we should not try 
to understand, and understanding is per- 
haps not impossible, even when it is 
hopeless to expect so much as an ap- 
proach toward that “meeting of minds” 
contemplated by the Roman law. 

To the American as to the English- 
man, the inquisitorial process is repug- 
nant. We tolerate it as employed by the 
New York Police Department, but hap- 
pily not yet in the courts. We not only 
do not expect the accused to incriminate 
himself, but we accept as of practical im- 
portance the well established principle of 
scientific psychology that self-accusation 
may spring from antecedents in no way 
connected with guilt. Moreover, not- 
withstanding its practical inconveniences, 
and the frequent escape from punishment 
of persons known to be malefactors and 


probably guilty of the specific crimes for 
which they have been indicted, we adhere 
to the rule which requires a unanimous 


verdict of the twelve jurymen, Also, in 
every way possible, we try to keep the 
jury attentive to the evidence, and to 
shield it from prejudicial influence. That 
a juryman, who is expected to pass judg- 
ment upon an hysterical and socially de- 
classed woman, should be permitted to 
go home at night to taik the case over 
with mater familias and the all-wise 
neighbors, strikes Americans not only as 
improper, but also as distinctly Gulli- 
veresque. 

But to the French mind, apparently, 
all of these practices seem rational and 
pragmatic. The trial judge applies the 
third degree. A majority verdict con- 
demns or acquits, and if the jury divides 
evenly, the foreman promptly settles the 
matter by casting two votes. The jury 
goes home to dinner and domestic advice. 

Before we condemn this seemingly 
ridiculous procedure, however, let us in- 
quire what it.is intended .to accomplish, 
and what, by way of contrast, the 
English-American forms are supposed 
to be good for. To answer the latter 
question first: We think it necessary to 
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prove “beyond a reasonable doubt” that 
the accused committed the specific crime 
with which he is charged, or to let him 
go free without reproach. We do not 
even accept the Scotch verdict of “not 
proven.” Much less do we try to deter- 
mine whether he is a person who, guilty 
or not of the specific offense for which 
he has been indicted, is in general so ob- 
jectionable that he ought to be elim- 
inated from society. Theoretically, the 
French people also try the accused to 
ascertain whether he is guilty of a spe- . 
cific act; but inasmuch as their proced- 
ure is wholly unsuited to that end, and, 
on the contrary, is admirably adapted to 
ascertain whether the community on the 
whole so thoroly dislikes him that they 
want him sent to Devil’s Island or the 
guillotine, it is a fair inference that the 
French criminal trial is really for the 
purpose of ascertaining what disposition 
the public, on general and miscellaneous 
grounds, desires to make of the prisoner 
at the bar. 

It must be admited that on grounds of 
social utility our philosophy of the 
criminal trial is not necessarily superior. 
A good deal may be said in defense of 
the right of society to eliminate undesir- 
able citizens. The New England colo- 
nists asserted it in very frank fashion, 
as in the vote of the townspeople of Dor- 
chester forbidding any inhabitant to sell 
his house and lot to any person whom 
the inhabitants collectively should ‘‘dis- 
like of.” Our procedure undoubtedly 
allows thousands of murderers, burglars 
and lesser criminals to escape punish- 
ment. It would not be altogether easy 
to determine whether, on the whole, our 
way or the French way is more effective 
in maintaining social order. The French 
way is dramatic and spectacular. It has 
a certain artistic quality and precision 
not to be found in ours. It suits a peo- 
ple which can anticipate the pleasurable 
thrill of seeing a handsome woman be- 
headed, if she happens to be condemned, 
while making her offers of marriage for 
her delectation if she happens to be ac- 
quitted. Such a public to us seems— 
well, let us say, a bit theatrical, and we 
need feel no surprise if, to such a public, 
so lumineuse and feministe, the English 
folk and the Americans seem distinctly 
masculine and heavy-minded. 
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Stack-Rooms in Private Houses 


Books are not intended as upholstery. 
They make the most expensive and least 
sanitary kind of wall-paper. Intimate 
association of books and people is not 
good for the books and it is not good for 
the people. The heat, light and moisture 
of a living room injure bindings, and the 
books cannot be kept clean and free from 
dust in spi.e of assiduous wiping, brush- 
ing, slamming or suction. 


If the library is ornamental it is not 
useful. If it is useful it is not ornamen- 
tal. The intellectual activity of a man 
may be measured by the proportion of 
unbound books in his library. The liv- 
ing literature of the day is in the torm of 
pamphlets, periodicals, reprints and clip- 
pings. A bound volume is an emeritus 
work and when an author comes out.in 
sets he is on the road to oblivion. The 
more durable the binding the less often 
it is handled. 

But only the professional literary man, 
and not always he, can afford a study to 
be used solely as a workshop where his 
material may be arranged in the order of 
convenience. Most studies have social 
functions to perform and the books have 
to be in dress-suits and on their good be- 
havior to appear in society. Many a do- 
mestic quarrel has arisen between the 
housewife, who wants to keep the room 
orderly and presentable, and ker literary 
consort, who wants what he wants when 
he wants it. The twelve volumes of Irv- 
ing in yellow and the eight volumes of 
Prescott in red have the place of honor 
at his right hand, while the back number 
of his professional journal and the annual 
reports of his society and the bulletins 
from the department at Washington, 
looking cheap and disreputable in such 
company, are banished to the depths of 
a window seat box or packed in the back 
of some dark closet, or have been more 
or less accidentally burned up. If the 
things that are destroyed because they do 
not look well and there is no place for 
them could be saved a library might be 
increased a hundred per cent. in its work- 
ing value without additional expense. 

he difficulty may be solved in the pri- 
vate house the same way that it has been 
in the public library, by a book-stack in 


a separate room. A closet or alcove can 
be fitted with cheap pine shelves or racks 
along the walls or down the middle, ex- 
tending as high as one can reach, leaving 
merely passage way. The room should 
be lighted by a window or electricity, but 
need not be heated. A large number of 
volumes can in this way be put into very 
small space and be much more convenient 
than in a library or study because they 
can be arranged and rearranged by sub- 
jects as needed, all the bound volumes, 
periodicals, clippings’ and manuscript 
notes being laid together instead of being 
distributed in various bookcases and 
rooms according to their looks and size. 
Being shut away from the living rooms 
they would not need dusting so often, 
there would also be a saving of money, 
which would otherwise go for handsome 
bookcases and fine bindings. The care- 
ful housewife would probably be willing 
to grant her husband the use of her larg- 
est closet in consideration of the space 
gained by clearing out the books and 
pamphlet boxes from his study. All he 
would need there would be a few refer- 
ence volumes and a book-tray containing 
the books and papers needed for the par- 
ticular work on which he is engaged. 
When he gets thru with it or, to speak 
more correctly, when he is interrupted by 
a visitor, the tray can be put into the 
stack-room to await his next leisure. 

It is, of course, not desirable to deprive 
the living rooms of books. The bedroom 
should have two or three magazines or 
volumes of small size and large type, light 
in weight and with cut leaves. Such edi- 
tions de luxe and other rare volumes as 
one happens to possess may, with pro- 
priety, be placed where visitors can see 
them as they are in public libraries, but 
books are nowadays so common and 
cheap that it is hopeless as well as vul- 


‘ar to attempt to give the impression of 


great learning or wealth by displaying 
all one’s volumes on the walls of a recep- 
tion room. As well should the lady of 
the house hang all her handsome dresses 
on the walls. Rooms are smaller than 
they used to be and doors and windows 
more numerous, so wall space, formerly 
abundant, is now at a premium. Proba- 
bly few houses have a room sufficiently 
accessible for a book-stack, but occasion- 
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ally a man has the good fortune to plan 
a new house to suit himself and it would 
be an easy matter to attach such a book 
closet to his study. 


a 
Progress of Charter Reform 


WHEREVER charter reform for our 
cities was an issue at the recent election, 
the progressive elements won gratifying 
victories. Boston, after a vigorous cam- 
paign, voted by a small majority. in 
favor of “Plan No. Two,” which em- 
bodies the recommendations of the orig- 
inal Finance Commission. Under it 
national parties disappear, at least from 
official recognition, and with them all 
the machinery of the caucus, convention 
and primary, which have hitherto stood 
between the voter and his final choice at 
the polls. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, while enacting the principal admin- 
istrative features suggested by the 
Finance Commission, submitted to the 
voters at the election just held two 
plans, the first representing a rearrange- 
ment of the old elements, the second the 
modern tendencies in municipal govern- 
ment, including a small council elected 
for the whole city. Under the new plan 
the mayor will be elected at the Decem- 
ber election for a period.of four years, 
subject to recall at the end of two. 

In commenting on the situation and 
urging the adoption of Plan No. Two, 
the Good Government Association im- 
prest upon the citizens that Boston had 
simply fallen down in the matter of 
selecting its public servants. To remedy 
this required in the first plac> a definite 
vivid standard for public officials on the 
part of the public, so that citizens might 
realize the kind of man they wanted in 
office, and in the second place some 
effective machinery to put him there. 
Beyond question, a civic spirit really 
does exist in any large city, and the ma- 
jority of the citizens—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—really desire at heart 
good government. Many of the objec- 
tions to charter reform are really reduc- 
ible to the proposition that the people, 
if left to themselves, cannot unite and 
work out their own salvation, but re- 
quire some artificial leading strings in 
the way of party nominations or desig- 
nations to guide them aright. 


Buffalo voted on the question as to 
whether the Legislature of New York 
should be asked to enact a charter in 
substance similar to the Des Moines 
plan. Altho approximately but 10,000 
citizens voted on this question, a very 
substantial majority of those so voting 
declared themselves in the affirmative. 

Topeka, Kan., by a vote of 2,662 to 
2,146, adopted the commission form of 
government, under the Kansas law per- 
mitting its cities so to do. The normal 
voting strength of Topeka is 11,000, and 
only 8,000. registered for the charter 
election, and not two-thirds of these 
voted. 

Virginia is the scene of State-wide 
effort to enable the cities of that State to 
determine whether they wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the sys- 
tem. The Illinois Mayors’ Association, 
at its recent meeting, adopted a resolu- 
tfon referring the matter to a referen- 
dum vote. Tacoma, Wash., by a sub- 
stantial majority, has adopted an ad- 
vance form of commission government, 
as has Enid, Okla. Burlington, Ia., 
votes on the question on November 29. 

The commission form of government 
continues its triumphal progress. 

Thus the commission form of city 
government is making hopeful progress. 
It has not yet got the ear of the public 
as extensively as has the anti-saloon 
movement, but it is young yet, and its 
success in the cities where it is adopted 
will assure its general adoption. 

x 
The Professional Training of 
Women 


THE question is often asked why the 
modern housewife regards her work as 
drudgery and unworthy of her talents, 
while her grandmother took a profes- 
sional pride in her skill. One reason 
probably is that the housewife of a 
former generation was an expert and 
realized that she had no superior in the 
domestic arts. But nowadays the res- 
taurant, the food factory, the school and 
the hospital have taken from the women 
of the household the higher branches of 
their former work and filled them with a 
sense of inefficiency and inferiority. But 
home duties and responsibilities seem 
likely to rest upon wives as much as be- 
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fore, and they need a training like that 
of their husbands, so that they will ac- 
quire the professional feeling of the im- 
portance of their work and their compe- 
tence for it in the same way as a trained 
lawyer, physician or banker. 

Some of the State and other coeduca- 
tional universities have introduced many 
courses for the education of women for 
the specific duties that devolve upon 
them, but the women’s colleges are still 
giving a masculine education. In order 
to call the attention of these colleges to 
the inadequacy of their educational facil- 
ities as a preparation for modern life, 
the New York branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz have the follow- 
ing outline of recommended courses: 


1. Personal Hygiene and Its Social and Eth- 
ical Relations.—Required for all students. One 
hour a week for the first year, first half. To 
count toward a degree, and to require an ex- 
amination. The course is to be given by a 
person of training and reputation. 

2. Hygiene of Environment.—Required for 
all students. One hour a week the second half 
of the first year. Laboratory or field work in 
the community, or some suitable place. This 
course is to be given by a well-known author- 
ity on the subject. Courses I and II need not 
be given by members of the faculty of the in- 
stitution. 

3. General Biology and Bacteriology.—Re- 
quired for all students. Two hours a week for 
one year, half the time to each subject. 

4. Hygiene of Childhood—Elective. Open 
to juniors and seniors. Two hours a week for 
one-half year. 
and bacteriology. This course treats the sub- 
ject from the ‘biological point of view, and in- 
cludes the following topics: Heredity and en- 
vironment; growth and development of the 
child from the physical, mental, and moral 
aspects ; the special hygiene of adolescence. The 
laboratory work for this course should involve 
a study of the children in the schools, on the 
playgrounds, and in the industries, and of the 
effect of the physical condition upon the men- 
tal and moral development of the child. 

5. The Family.—Elective. Open to juniors 
and seniors. Two hours a week for one-half 
year. Prerequisites: General sociology and 
economics. This course treats of the historical 
development of the family, the biological sig- 
nificance of the family; the social, legal, and 
ethical aspects of the family; the economics of 
consumption in the home. . 

6. A Short Law Course.—Required for all 
students. One hour a week for one year, or 
its equivalent. This course covers contracts, 
real property, personal property, banking, and 
social and domestic relations. 

7. Political Science.—Elective without pre- 
requisites. This course deals with the organ- 
ization and function of government, general 
and local; politics and political principles. 


Prerequisites: General biology - 
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8. History of Industries and the Status of 
Women in Industry.—Elective. 

Further, the committee recommends that the 
problems of consumption be emphasized in 
courses in Chemistry and Economics; and that 
the head of college residence halls be a person 
capable.of making the hall a laboratory for 
scientific housekeeping; for social, esthetic, and 
moral training, and that she be-a member of 
the faculty. a 


Illinois has had a sec- 
ond outbreak of lynch- 
ing violence. As if the 
lesson at Springfield -were not enough, 
another mob has murdered its victims at 
Cairo. In this latter case the crazy mob 
first hanged and burned the body of a 
negro accused, but not proved guilty, of 
assault and murder of a woman; and 
then, having the taste of blood, they took 
a white man out of the hands of the offi- 
cers and lynched him. The mob owned 
the city, and the Mayor, to his shame, 
approved their action to the extent that 
he said it had done a useful thing unlaw- 
fully.. The Governor, however, was not 
so complaisant, and he sent the soldiers 
down to the State’s Egypt to restore the 
order which the Mayor was not much 
interested in. This horrible, lawless mob 
violence deserves summary control with 
loaded muskets. We like the nerve of 
the young woman who, the other day, 
when white-caps came to whip or kill her 
father in the tobacco war, sfood in the 
door with a gun and threatened to shoot 
the first man who came near. The only 
excuse we have heard for lynchings is 
that the people, that is, the sort of peo- 
ple who do the lynching, let murderers 
go when they are brought before a jury. 
In the lynching region you can find in 
any town men who have killed their man 
and have never suffered for it. Of 
course such conditions breed mob vio- 
lence when passions are aroused. What 
says wise old Habakkuk? “Spoiling and 
violence are before me. The law is 
slacked and judgment doth never go 
forth.” 


Iilinois’s 
Second Disgrace 


& 


Gravitation is con- 


again 
quered. We are still amazed 
when we see, men flying like 
birds thru the sky above us, with no fear 
of falling held up by thin air only; and 
now we have ocular demonstration of the 


Riding on 
a Rail 











promised feat, the driving of a railroad 
car steadily on a single rail, and not tip- 
ping or toppling over on either s‘de. 
There were forty passengers on the 
monorail car when it sped about the cir- 
cular track at North Brompton, England ; 
and when they crowded on one side of 
the car, instead of sinking downward it 
simply rose the higher, ruled by the re- 
volving gyroscope, which is the most un- 
canny of all mechanical devices, .a very 
miracle of paradoxical perversity. And 
this new monorail car is likely to revolu- 
tionize railroading, for the English and 
the Germans are rivals in developing it, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad is in the 
way of securing the rights from the in- 
ventors. They say that the car can be 
made to run 150 miles an hour, and with 
much less jar than is felt on the double 
rail track. A further advantage is that 
the expense of leveling and laying the 
track will be greatly lessened. So the toy 
bicycle develops into a mighty railroad 
train equipped with swiftly revolving gy- 
roscopes and outrunning a_ hurricane. 
The next will be the gyroscope encased 
in steamships to prevent rocking and 
making sea-travel safe for those of 
queasy stomachs. The inventor is Louis 


Brennan. 
& 


It is announced that the 
New York Central Rail- 
road and its allied lines 
will, with the beginning of the new year, 
inaugurate a system of pensions which 
will be of interest to 100,000 employees, 
and immediately applicable to 1,765 em- 
ployees over seventy years of age. Under 
it all who at that age have served twenty 
years or more continuously will receive 
a pension of 1 per cent. for each year at 
the average rate of their salary for the 
last ten years. Thus a conductor who 
has served forty years, at $1,500 during 
the last ten years, will receive $600, 
which is better than nothing, the usual 
fate of a man who has been worn out in 
another man’s service or in that of a cor- 
poration or of the Government. What 
the New York Central Railroad thus 
does is no more than othér corporations 
had already done, and notably the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. During five years the 


Extension of 
Civil Pensions 
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Pennsylvania Railroad has distributed 
$2,370,000 in pensions, and it is now pay- 
ing $600,000 annually for this object, the 
recipients for 1908 being 2,176, at an 
average of $250 per man. Now that 
these two great railroad systems have 
adopted this plan, because they believed 
it profitable, it may be expected that other 
railroads will, one by one, follow suit 
until it becomes the usual rule for this 
kind of corporation. But why not also 
for street railways, or telegraph and tele- 
phone companies; and where shall we 
stop? Such a provision for old age tends 
to develop good service and steady em- 
ployment, and faithful performance of 
duty. One who hopes for a pension in 
his old age is less likely to neglect or 
slight his work. He feels a pride in it, 
and a right in it. He is less likely to 
make trouble or to provoke strikes. The 
principle applies to manufacturing cor- 
porations as well as to those which are 
related to the public service. Indeed 
some few such companies have already 
devised and are operating plans of the 
same kind. What these railroad corpora- 
tions can thus do our national Government 
and our State governments ought to do 
for their civil servants, who deserve it as 
much as do those in the Army and Navy. 
Indeed, at an age considerably less than 
seventy the soldier or the seaman is re- 
tired on a fair pension. It is understood 
that a serious effort will be made at the 
next session to persuade Congress to pass 
a civil pension law and we hope it will 
be enacted. It is in line with the move- 
ments of the age, and it will tend to im- 
prove the service. That is a chief reason 
why corporations adopt it, not out of 
pure altruism. 
a 
Jewish The American rabbis have 
Secmnsientions been holding a national 
council in this city, and 
Rabbi Kohler, President of the Hebrew 
College in Cincinnati, declared in an 
address that intermarriage with Gen- 
tiles would be a nail in the coffin of 
the Jewish race, and his words met 
general approval. Of course he is 
right, if the purpose is to preserve 
the pure Jewish race; but is Juda- 
ism a race or a religion? Is the Jew- 
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ish religion the sole property of the Jew- 
ish race, coming by inheritance, to be ac- 
quired in no other way; the two, race 
and religion, so bound together that one 
who loses his Jewish religion is no longer 
to be called a Jew? Jews shouid consider 
what Rabbi Kohler’s inhibition involves. 
It makes Jews a separate caste, one that 
forbids exogamy, and therefore one that 
invites business but not social relations 
with others. When Jews complain that 
they are excluded from mixt social rela- 
tions it will be easy to quote so radical a 
Reform Jew as Rabbi Kohler, who says 
that Jews must not intermarry with 
Christians, not even with Unitarians, and 
not with agnostics and atheists who are 
not of the true blood. It is purely a mat- 
ter of race, of caste, not at all of religion. 
They can marry agnostics and atheists, 
if they are only Jews, but not such who 
are of Gentile blood. The purpose is to 
maintain a separate people, apart from 
other people; and that invites aloofness 
and reprisals. We disbelieve in the aloof- 
ness and segregation on both sides, but 
the cause of it, on the Gentile side, is not 
all blameworthy, for it is provoked by 
those Hebrews who insist on social sep- 
aration. 
& 

The late Edward Ever- 
Gifts for Peace ett Hale is quoted as 

having said that a nation 
which has a Secretary of War and no 
Secretary of Peace will soon be consid- 
ered unfit for decent society. We are in 
a fair way to have the influences for 
peace enlarged so as to compare with 
those for war. At Washington the at- 
mosphere is military and naval, with 
great headquarters spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year, and 
surrounded by a host of men carrying 
the titles and dignities of war. But the 
late endowment of $1,000,000 by Mr. 
Edwin Ginn, of Boston, for an Interna- 
tional School of Peace, calls attention to 
the fact that it costs money to carry on 
the campaign of peace. There is an old 
American Peace Society in Boston which 
has been in existence for more than two 
generations, of which Mr. Trueblood is 
the efficient secretary and with which 
also Mr. Edwin T. Mead is actively asso- 
ciated, and of whose work Mr, Ginn has 
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been a generous supporter, as he has of 
other measures for the same end. Mr. 
Carnegie has given still more—$1,500,- 
ooo for the peace palace at The Hague, 
$750,000 for a building for the Bureau 
of American Republics in Washington, 
$5,000,000 for the Heroes of Peace’ fund, 
and $1,000,000 for a similar fund in 
France, and large annual gifts for vari- 
ous other organizations for throwing dis- 
credit on war. We may add the $25,000 
lately given by John L. Lundgren to the 
Northwestern University for instruction, 
prizes, etc., to foster international peace ; 
and the support by Mr. Albert K. Smiley 
of the annual Mohonk Conference for 
peace. These amounts, tho large, are 
much smaller than what our Govern- 
ment taxes us for war, but the smaller 
money has behind it the larger argu- 
ment, and truth will prevail in the end. 
Js 

There has been a great deal 
of speculation as to the pur 
pose of Prince Ito’s visit to 
Manchuria, which came to such a disas 
trous termination. It is therefore; inter 
esting to note that, according to an an 
nouncement given out from Tokyo at 
the time of his departure, it was the in- 
tention of the Prince to devote himself 
to composing poems on the various 
scenes he visited. This shows how con 
scientious. the Japanese are in their 
artistic craftsinanship. An American 
poet, even tho he should undertake a 
long and dangerous journey for the pur- 
pose of getting local color and atmos- 
phere, would never think of taking with 
him a large suite of Government officials 
and diplomatists, or of calling to his aid 
the Finance Minister of the Russian 
Empire. 


A Poetical 
Pilgrimage 


& 


Mr. Lloyd-George is 
utterly impenitent. He 
refuses to be convert 
ed from the error of his ways by the 
complaint of the whisky dealers that he 
is ruining their trade by his Budget. or 
even of his Irish friends, who so love 
their liquor that, as Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
M. P.. says in his appeals for American 
money for Irish Home Rule, to increase 
the tax on whisky is a very serious mat 
ter in Ireland, The Budget has not 


Temperance by 
Taxation 
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passed Parliament yet, and already the 
consumption of whisky has fallen in 
various districts from 35 to 70 per cent. 
Every’ one is astonished at it. This may 
be temporary, but the anticipations of 
the Treasury are that the consumption 
of spirits, whether of home ‘or foreign 
manufacture, will be reduced as much as 
20 or 25 per cent., and this means an 
enormous improvement in the habits of 
the people. Arrests for drunkenness 
have gone down by thousands in Glas- 
gow alone. We do not presume that the 
whisky drinkers have become total ab- 
stainers all at once; they have probably 
taken to beer, but that is some improve- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd-George seems to re- 
joice in the improvement in morals, and 
believes that it is perfectly legitimate to 
regard national sobriety as a proper ob- 
ject of concern to the legislator. So we 
think in this country when we put a 
heavy internal revenue tax on whisky, or 
when we even close the saloons entirely. 
& 

oa It has been generally 
PP itis supposed that the num- 

ber of suicides among 
school children is on the increase. This 
is a mistake, according to the conclu- 
sions reached by Professor O. Gebhardt, 
in a recent book published by him in 
Berlin, entitled “Ueber die Schiilerselbst- 
morde.” His data are taken from the 
reports filed in the archives of the Prus- 
sian Cultus Ministerium, and extend 
back to the year 1880, and naturally deal 
only with that kingdom. The average 
number of suicides of school children in 
these years has been 14.3, but the num- 
ber varies greatly. In 1904 there were 
only 8, but in 1906 it was 16, and last 
year it reached the high figure of 28, 
which, however, is a little less than it 
was as early as 1889. The average has 
been about 7 in a contingent of 100,000 
pupils, which is much less than the num- 
ber of suicides among the same number 
of youths from fifteen to twenty, where 
it‘ was 17.83, or between twenty and 
thirty, where it was 20.30. Gebhardt 
further reaches the conclusion that fear 
of examinations, the disgrace because of 
a failure to pass, and other school disap- 
pointments, are not the chief causes for 
the suicide of school children, Out of 
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170 such cases, the causes of which could 
be traced, it was found that 31 were the 
outcome of inherited nervous affections, 
and 47 others had nothing to do with 
school matters at all. 


& 

There has been much in 
the foreign news lately 
of the legal troubles of 
French bishops. On becoming Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux last March, Cardi- 
nal Andrieu, before he had scarcely 
warmed his chair, abolished the associa- 
tions for public worship established 
under the new law in the Gironde by his 
predecessor, Cardinal Lecot, and left 
untouched by Pius X. A _ petulant 
Frenchman did what the wily Italian 
dared not do. Next, on receiving his 
formal installation, Cardinal Andrieu 
in his address made a fierce attack on 
the Government of his country. A sen- 
tence was taken as ground for an in- 
dictment and Cardinal Andrieu was 
summoned to court, a new step in 
French history. Under the Concordat 
the Cardinal could only be cited before 
the Conseil d’Etat. He made his own 
defense and in the course of it declared 
that he was not obliged to obey any law 
against the dictates of his conscience. 
It may be remembered that a majority 
of twenty-two of France’s episcopates 
voted favorably to the same law. And 
not even Cardinal Andrieu knew it was 
against his conscience till Pius X said 
so. Next Monseigneur Ricard, Arch- 
bishop of Auch, and five of his priests, 
were summoned for interdicting, in his 
diocese, the textbooks of Aulard, Debi- 
dour and three others. The charge 
against Monseigneur and his five priests 
who followed him was that the interdict 
interfered with the carrying out of the 
laws regarding primary instruction. His 
Grace was fined 400 francs and every 
priest 50. When Pius X was Archbishop 
of Venice he never bothered his head 
about school textbooks ; in fact, no Ital- 
ian prelate does. Why, in Italy, the 
land which dealt the Papacy its worst 
blows, there is no such thing as a paro- 
chial school system. The children go to 
the common school, except such as have 
parents able to pay for them in convent 
schools or Jesuit or Salesian colleges. 


Troubles of 
French Bishops 
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The American College for Girls at 
Constantinople is gaining favor among 
the Moslems. Last year there were ten 
Mohammedan students; this year there 
are already twenty-six enrolled and oth- 
ers applying every day. The interest of 
the new Government in the college and 
in the promotion of education in general 
for women is shown by the fact that the 
Government is sending five Moham- 
medan girls to the college at its own ex- 
pense, with the understanding that these 
girls, after they have completed the re- 
quired course of study, shall teach in the 
primary schools which are to be estab- 
lished thruout the empire as soon as 
teachers can be provided for them. The 
Government hopes next year to send a 
still larger delegation to the college, 
which makes the announcement of a fine 
administrative building to be erected on 
the new site on the upper Bosphorus. 

a 

When the missionaries of eight soci- 
eties in British East Africa met last 
summer to plan for a united native 
Church, they found no serious difficulty 
in agreeing on a new quadrilateral, the 
Bible only, the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, as expressions of the 
faith of the Church, the two sacraments 
to be administered, and a duly ordered 
and safeguarded ministry. They ‘ad 
the old knotty question before them, 
what to do with converts who are po- 
lygamists, and they agreed not to tell 
polygamists that they must put away all 
but one wife, but to admit such only as 
catechumens and not to baptize them. 
Perhaps that was too strict a rule, strict- 
er than the Old or New Testament re- 
quires. 

2 

The Psychologie Francaise shows it- 

self not simply in the conduct of crim- 


inal trials, but also in the attitude of the- 


public toward such a loose woman as 
Mme. Steinheil confessed herself to be. 
It does not seem to have been thought 
so very extraordinary that she should 
have had a succession of lovers who 
should contribute to the support of her 
husband’s profession, and the lovers 
themselves do not seem to have lost any 
great reputation by having their conduct 
made known. Indeed, the defense 
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praised them as honorable gentlemen, 
and she is approved of and made the 
idol of the crowd. It is all disgusting 
from the American point of view. 


st 


We learn that an organization is to be 
formed of “Friends of Africa,” with the 
purpose of improving the condition of 
the African people in Liberia and the 
rest of the continent. Those organizing 
it are Dr, Washington, Bishop Scott, 
whose headquarters are at Monrovia, 
and Dr. Lyon, the American Minister to 
Liberia. We hope the report of the 
commission to Liberia sent out by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will soon be published 
and will arouse more interest in the bet- 
terment of conditions there. We ‘have 
our first obligation to those of the Afri- 
can race in our own land, but the future 
of the negro in Africa ought to concern, 
as it will affect, the whole world. 


a 


In a late address, Mr. J. S. Stemons 
warns his colored friends of “a deep-laid 
and far-reaching scheme to supplant col- 
ored labor” both South and North. As 
evidence he calls attention to the effort 
to exclude negroes from the position of 
firemen on the Georgia Railroad and the 
Southern Pacific, and the agreement of 
Atlantic City hotels to exchange colored 
for white service. Further he mentions 
the effort to divert immigration to the 
South. Well, what of these few move- 
ments, which have no great significance. 
If the negro is to be submerged, it will 
take a great deal more than that to sub- 
merge him. 

J 

Madame Eusapia Paladino, the Italian 
medium who has puzzled the English 
psychical researchers, is in this country 
ready to give séances under the direc- 
tion of the American society of which 
Professor Hyslop is the most active 
leader. At the first exhibition a table 
was lifted high in the air, and a stool 
danced up, and it was not clear what the 
fraud was, if any. We are slow, very 
slow, to believe that there is in these 
exhibitions any force other than those 
with which ordinary mechanics is 
familiar. 
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The Reduction of Accidents 


Estimates made by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York place 
the number of fatal accidents to wage 
earners in the United States annually at 
between 30,000 and 35,000. The non- 
fatal accidents run up to something like 
2,000,000. In view of thts almost over- 
whelming casualty, the recent issuance 
of a book, entitled “The Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents,” takeg on vital im- 
portance. If it be true that more than 
50 per cent. of these accidents are pre- 


ventable, it is high time that preventive . 


means are instantly taken. A death roll 
of 30,000 is far too high a price to pay 
for carelessness in manufacturing, in 
commerce, and in merchandising. The 
book to which attention is here directed 
is not a theoretical one, based on the 
imagination. It is not such a book as 
the closet naturalists used to write, in 
which the habits of the animals de- 
scribed were guessed at. This first at- 
tempt to gather together in a systematic 
treatise what has been settled by experi- 
ence with regard to the prevention of 
industrial accidents has been done with 
the records of a great company con- 
stantly available for consultation and 
reference. The problems presented by a 
work of this kind must have been tre- 
mendous, but they have been worked out 
systematically, and as presented they are 
very helpful. No one will question the 
desirability of preventing accidents. The 
financial loss involved is, however, only 
one item. From German sources cited 
in the book it appears that the causes of 
accidents may be tabulated as below: 

Per cent. 


TE | sc o'r bss a0 beaks eccayeeswet 
Want of skill and carelessness.......... 20.25 


Lg RR ee 7.82 
Deficient factory arrangements.......... 7.15 
rer rere 5.44 
Fault of other (third) persons.......... 5.28 
Fault of employers and workmen....... 4.66 
Not using guards........ ea Aen AN 1.92 
Insufficient instruction ................. 1.84 
Superior force, casualty, etc............ 1.31 
CeO a iis 55 decd fcc As 06nceeees 1.19 
SE MEIN: a co won aw nacres caewemrtns 0.49 






After January 1, 1910, Three Dollars a Year 





In considering this table it is well to 
remember that the precautions for pre- 
venting industrial accidents are far more 
complete in Germany than is the case in 
this country. Under the administration 
of the Workmen’s Compensation laws 
and the pronounced tendency developed 
by them looking toward the practice of 
shamming, imposition and even fraud on 
the part of workmen, who deliberately 
impose on the accident fund, the inven- 
tion and use of safety devices are en- 
couraged and the use of such safety de- 
vices has in consequence become very 
general. Some of the items that make 
for accidents are noted as_ follows: 
Overcrowding machinery for the sake 
of economizing space, slippery floors 
tending toward accident, bad ventilation, 
the use of intoxicants and insufficient 
lighting. The “Boiler Room Rules” in 
the book may well be read carefully and 
frequently, even by the best engineers. 
The other chapters are full of interest- 
ing material, and as a_ contribution 
toward the effort that ought to be made 
to reduce the accident rate the book has 
great economic value. 


& 


A wRITER in the Mid-City Dispatch 
tells a rather good story about a man 
who had a house under construction and 
who was worried about the litter the 
workmen left about. He bothered them 
about it in the attempt to bring about re- 
form. Finally, to cap the climax, he told 
them about some workmen who left 
shavings on the windowsill of a house in 
building out West. The sunlight came 
thru a bullseye pane in this window and 
set fire to the shavings and threatened 
the destruction of the house. One of the 
workmen asked if the house burned 
down. “No,” he said, “it didn’t, for the 
men were right there; but if that thing 
had happened in the middle of the night 
you just think how ’twould have been. 
Nothing would have saved that build- 
ing,” says he, “and more than likely the 
barns and outbuildings would have gone, 
too!” 
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The Year’s Crops 


Tue Department of Agriculture is- 
sued last week its preliminary estimates 
of the principal crops. It appears that 
the yield of corn was 2,767,316,000 
bushels, a quantity exceeded only in 
1906, when 2,927,416,091 bushels were 
harvested. Comparisons with last year’s 
crops and with a five-year average are 
given below, the last three ciphers 
omitted in éach case: 


Average 
1903-1907. 
ushels. 


2,587,877 
412,719 
237,791 
650,510 
870,251 
148,155 

30,006 
14,554 
26,121 
289,400 


1909. 
Bushels. 
2,767,316 
Winter wheat .. 
Spring wheat.... 
Total wheat..... 


1908. 
Bushels. 


Buckwheat. 
Flaxseed . 
Potatoes ........ 
Hay (tons).. 60,671 
Tobacco (Ibs.).. _ 895,185 698,004 

These crops, representing about 70 per 
cent. of the value of all the farm crops, 
are this year in the aggregate about 2 
per cent. larger than those of 1908, and 
Q per cent. greater than the average for 
the preceding five years. The wheat crop 
is only 24,000,000 bushels, and the oats 
crop only 4,000,000, below the highest 
records heretofore made. Potatoes and 
tobacco (both much above the average) 
show new high records. There was an 
increase of nearly 300,000,000 bushels, 
or about one-sixth, in the quantity of 
wheat harvested this year in the six 
countries of the northern hemisphere 
which, in 1908, produced two-thirds of 
the world’s supply. a 


Wages and Cost of Living 


SEVERAL increases of wages have re- 
cently been ordered, and demands for 
other advances have been made, notably 
by railroad employees, who point to the 


growing cost of living. Increases an- 
nounced last week were as follows: 


H, C. Frick Coke Company, an addition of 
15% per cent. for the coming year, for 25,000 
men,. due to higher price of coke and scarcity 
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Bethlehem Steel Company will add about 10 
per cent., thus restoring the rates paid before 
the panic. 

Reading Iron Company, about 1214 per cent. 
for 2,000 men. 

The anthracite coal miners get an increase 
of 7 per cent., by the eperation of the sliding 
scale based upon selling prices in October. 

A general demand from railroad em- 
ployees is impénding. They will probably 
ask for an addition of 12% per cent. A 
demand for a*larger increase has already 
been made by the locomotive firemen on 
forty-two roads west of Chicago, and the 
demands of Western switchmen and 
yardmen are under consideration. While 
railroad employees direct attention to the 
cost of living, they also have in mind the 
restored prosperity of the companies, 
whose officers say, however, that the ad- 
ditional earnings are needed for new 
equipment. 

The index number published for many 
years by Bradstreet’s, and based upon an 
average of the prices of a large number 
of commodities, is 8.9173 for November 
1. There has been a steady upward 
movement for many months past. The 
highest figures were for 1907, before the 
panic, the maximum having been 9.1293 
on March 1 in that year. Following the 
panic, the average declined to a minimum 
of 7.7227 in June, 1908. Moving up- 
ward, the figures- were 8.2631 on Janu- 
ary I, and they are now 8.9173, with in- 
dications of further increase. The heavi- 
est advances during the last twelve 
months have been in food and clothing. 

& 

..Canada received 56,486 immi- 
grants from the United States in the six 
months ending with September, against 
34,259 in the corresponding months of 
I 


The company needs, it is said, 5,000 


-The auditor of the Post Office 
Department says in his annual report 
that in the last twenty years foreigners 
in this country have sent back to Europe 
by means of money orders $431,956,623 
in excess of the amount received bv them 
from abroad. 





